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ROSTON’R NEW PUBLIC 


Can Freedom breathe if Ignorance reign? 
Shall Commerce thrive where Anarchs rule? 
Will Faith her half-fledged brood retain 
If darkened counsels cloud the school ? 


Let in the light! 


From every age 


Some gleams of garnered wisdom pour ; 
And, fixed on thought’s electric page, 


Wait all their radiance to restore. 


—Dr. 


In poem read at laying of the 


Boston Thursday 20 September 1894 







LIBRARY. 


Let in the light! 


Number 38 


These windowed walls 


Shall brook no shadowing colonnades ; 


But day shall flood the silent halls 


Till o’er yon hills the sunset fades. 


Behind the ever-open gate 


No pike shall fence a crumbling throne, 


No lackeys cringe, no courtiers wait— 


This palace is the people’s own! 


Here shall the sceptered mistress reign 

Who heeds her lowliest subject’s call, 
Sovereign of all their vast domain, 

The queen, the handmaid of them all. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


corner stone of the library, November, 1888 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


It was with some apparent reluctance that 


the ministers gathered last Monday morning 
for the first meeting of the season, but this 


appearance was belied by the increasing sym- 


pathy and good fellowship manifested during | 


Rev. J. M. Dutton of Newton- 
ville moderator for the season. 
Reports from Vacations Abroad were then in 
D. N. Beach being the first traveler 
He encouraged the ministers to 


the session. 


was elected 
order, Rev. 
heard from. 


plan for short and frequent trips abroad, even | 


were 
large 


if their time, money and preparation 
limited. He had glad to see the 
number of Congregational chapels in England 
and the evidence of their moral and political 
influence. Referring to the Oxford Summer 
School of Theology, he said he had 
struck by the fearless and open treatment of 
religious truth, combined with a spirit of 
loyalty to Christ. After visiting Norway he 
testitied that the half had not been told in re- 
advantages of the Norwegian 


been 


been 


gard to the 
liquor system. 

Rev. I. W. Sneath commended the work and 
emphasized the needs of the American Church 


in Paris, commented on the uniform courtesy 


of the people in England, Seotland and 
France, and on the finely organized mu- 
nicipal governments to be found in Eng- 


land. As Mr. Sneath left the platform Dr. Ne- 
hemiah Boynton was called for, and the time 
was extended that he might be heard. He 
spoke enthusiastically of the work of the 
Oxford Summer School, saying that these 
questions which touch our Christian life and 
faith must be handled, and it is for us to say 
whether this shall be done by our friends or 
He paid an eloquent tribute to 
the lecturers at the Oxford school, who im- 
pressed him as knowing God and having 
dwelt with Him, and who approached these 
questions from the standpoint of faith and in 
a spirit of sympathy, which, with the advan- 
ripe scholarship, he thought 
would win for us a truer and purer gospel 
than we ever had before. Dr. Boynton spoke 
of the extensive efforts of Christian London 
to evangelize the East End, which he thought 
far in advance of thuse of Christian Boston 
in behalf of our North End, and claimed that 
the success of Congregationalism in England 
is largely due to the greater activity and ag- 
gressiveness of the laymen in the churches. 


HARVEST 
HOME 
SERVICES. 


The Congregationalist;Service No. 1, 
called A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING, 
perfectly adapted for the use of churches 
proposing to hold a Harvest Home Service 
in which it is desired that the congregation 
should participate heartily. These Services 
have been a pronounced success, twenty 
having been published during the year. 
They have circulated to the extent of nearly 
half a million and the demand still con- 
tinues, new churches adopting them every 
week. 


our enemies. 


tages of their 





is 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST;®SERVICES, 
FIRST SERIES. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers. 15 Childre n’s Service. 16 somenel. EVEN- 
TIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. Trust in 
God. 7—Days of er | Youth. &—House a our God, 
a The Homeland. ~Humility. 13—God in Nature. 


GENERAI WORSHIP, ii ‘Abide with us.’ * 18— Eternal 


light of light.’ 9—“ 1 will extol thee. 


100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid 
100 copies of one number, 
I cent each. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


es 
; less than 


The Congregationalist 


| “Pearl glass” and “ pearl 
| top” are the best in the world, 
but good for nothing unless 
you get the right shape and 
size for your lamp. You want 
the ‘Index to Chimneys ”— 
| free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 
8 
’ large colored plates All for 10 cts., postpaid. 


¥ JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park,¥.Y. i 
RISHTARTSSR ASHES SS ESGTOO 
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3 Lovely & 
Named 
Hyacinths, 


Different Colors, 
for blooming in 
pots, sent by 
mail, postpaid, 


For 10 Gents 


together with our 
beautifully illus- 
trated Catalogue 

. of WHyacinths, 
Tulips, Lilies, and other Bulbs, Plants and op 
Fruits for fall planting and winter blooming ie 
and a sample copy of the Mayflower, 40 
, pares, elegantly illustrated with two beautiful 






yessee $33 


Where to Go this Summer 


The — Line to MANITOU and 
IKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 





THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. 


Kansas City to Denver 
St. Louis 
New Orleans‘‘ 





Chicago to rig 
Colo. Spr'gs 
Pueblo’ 

















$ is the train. Leaves Chicago 

Our Big at 10 o’clock every night 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Curs, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you allabout it and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 

JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


"CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


fp zeemer resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
arlor,and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 
yaths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, etc. Mg assage, Electricity. All baths and re- 
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Don’t be 

Deceived 
RN when told that some other 
binding is “ just as 
good ”’ as the oe 


e First 

PF Quality 
AS Bias 
Velveteen 

- SkirtBindings. 


"The “SH. & MM.” out. 


wears several of any others; is un- 
equalled for quality, uniformity and 
service, and it saves the expense of 


frequent renewals. 
Look for “SH. E& MM.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt. 
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medial appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Send for illustrated cireular. 





Church Equipment. _ 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 





Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 








Ostermoor & Co., 








@O0sSCOOCC~ OOOO 
In connection with our 

wholesale business, we 

are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
a ee 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
SOOO SOLO OOOOH OOLLS 













Bells, Peals and Chimes. 


Best Ingot Copper and E. India 
Tin only, and so warranted. Best 
Hangings and Workmanship in 
the Country. Highest Award at 
World’s Fair and Gold M dal at 
Mid- Winter Fair. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
E W. Vanduzen Co., - Cincinnati, Ohig, 


Qinchynat ets FOUNDRY 





INCINNAT |, 


Sous es BiyMYER 


ALA 


terms < 


« 
Catalogue with CHYR acy ay hey. and 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
E FURNISHED 4 sen 3 
{ 
Vagrisang - PUREST, Best 


ECO leewuive 
BELL-METAL 
CHIMES, Ere se hE RS FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or cliimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH 5 (ABLISH mae ri i] 


PPER AN 
tees oe, nd C 
nanan ‘BELL FOUNDAY. fA! *1 MORE, MD. 


f HOOK & HASTINGS 5 00, 
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uncleanliness 
from the teeth, prevents decay, 


Removes. all 


is deliciously flavored, free 
from acid, The friend of 
men, women, and children. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Price 
25 cents, 


Sample 
vial free. 

















Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER®’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los’ Angeles, Cal. 10)-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & 








THEOLOGICAL. 


MAINE, BANGOR. * 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 








CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins Sept. 27. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD Ss ® 
THEOLOGICAL 


1894 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The next seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 19. 
The open ie lecture will be given by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, in Bartlet Chapel, =e . P.M. Set entolegas 
or further pernee. apply t 

EGBERT C. § SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 


61st Year opens 
October 3 











VERMONT. 





VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN- 
chester, Vermont. For both sexes. Thorough 
college eres hay x Languages and Science 
c a 300 p ear wore, § 


6, 1894. 
» E ERBERT WOTsF IRD, A . Principal. 


“MASSACHI USETTS. 


Maseaci HUSETTS, w ORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOSE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares ay “es College. 
: Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 

POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional ely for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 2 boys. F. iB. KNAP P, S. _ B. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem 
ber 13th, offering enlarged opportunities. Three 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fittin 
Course. Addre: Miss LAURAS. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSET TS, BOSTON. 























16tl 2 October 3. 

SCHOOL OF { Calloraddress at new rooms, 
SURRY, Ph. D 
EXPRESSION j Y. M. 0. A. Building icslon. | 
Clergyman’s class in vocal training, YA. M. My ondays. } 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL | 
For Young Ladies is to re-open 27, | 
1894. Margaret Winthrop Hall anc Howel 8 iseues | 
re-open at the same time. The Director, Mr. z- 
THUR GILMAN, may be consulted by letter ad- 
dressed to No. 79 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Appointments will be made. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


DURANT CYMNASIUM. 
Y.W.C.A. 
Normal class opens September 26. General classes 
day and evening October 8. For circular address HOPE 
W. NAREY, Director, 40 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay. 


Berkeley School, Y.[1.C.A. Building. 


Co-educational ; ae oye poems for all colleges and 
scientific schools ts certificate admits to colleges 
aceepting certificates. Grammar and high school de- 
artments of the highest grade. Pupils from a dis- 
ance aided in securing gone. a Catalogues = 
warded on application. Elev year opens Sept. 2 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGARS 
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Educational. 


M ASSA CHUSETTS. 


“MASBACE HUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For the higher education of young women. Build 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
ay fo, fad. A »ply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN Princi- 
pa Bradford, Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
THE HIGHLAND MILITA 
Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Class 
ness, Preparatory De partments. 
letics Encouraged, Careful 
fluences 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., 


Y ACADEMY 
al, Scientific, Busi- 
Gymnasium. Ath- 
Training. Home In- 


Head Master, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
ear begins Sept. 13,’94, Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements, Fine Library, 
Laboratory, hance aang J and Cabinets. Send for 

itassrated P ropes tus to 

ss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 





CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 

McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. College Preparatory. English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 

EV. J. B. MCLEAN, 

CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 

MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College P epeaeety courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam | heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWIOH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
69th year of Academy, I5th of Home. nie ay tery 
for College or Businéss. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct 


YORK. 


NEW 
NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 
THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 4. Kindergarten Oct. 10, Fifteenth year. 
~NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation, 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M , Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 


NEW YORK, NEw YORK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. ty. Evening Dep't, 
Cooper Union, * Rady: ight Method "ot instruction, 
Degree of LL. atter 2 years’ course. Graduate 
course added. ee, #100. GEO. CHASE, Dean. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates acce apt: by pomes © olleges and Universities. 

CAROLINE - COMSTOC K. President. 











~ NEw 3 YorK, NEW YORK. 

The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 

Will re-open Oct. 3d. 85th and 86th Sts., New York. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, SR rere 40th Year 
JHARL E S 3 F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres, 





NEW York, BUFFALO. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE, 

A department of the Chautauqua System, distinct 
from the Reading Circle, offers the regular college 
curriculum or special college and preparatory courses 
to students at home, by a system of correspondence 
with professors in leading colleges. Address John 
H. Daniels, Executive Secretary, , Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


ASTMAN COLLEG the most celebrated 

practical school in 

America. Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 

Stenography, Typewriting, Penmanship, Academics, 
Modern Languages, ete. For catalogue, address 

Carrington Gaines, Box CC, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEW JERSEY, SOUTH ORANGE. 


DRYAD HILL, 


South Orange. A Home School for a limited 
number of girls. Academic, College Preparatory 
and Post Graduate work. 


Cireular sent by return 
i. J 


mail. Box 132 E. Orange, N. J. 


STRIC T OF COLUM BIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full 
Complete School of Modern Languages 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. 
preparation for any Colles ge. 

Hon. J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary of Treasury, writes 

“1 take pleasure in uniting with Secretary Herbert in 
commending Norwood Institute. It has long been 
recognized as one of the best schools for young 
ladies in Washington.” 

Opens Sept. 277th. Address Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 
1435 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 





Academic Course. 
. Best ad- 
Special 
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“The Novel of the Season.”’ 


George Meredith’s New 
Story. 


Lord Ormont 
‘and 
His Aminta. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 
12mo, $1.50 


The Independent. 

“ Exquisitely delightful reading. Mr. Mere- 
dith has that something we call genuis, the 
indefinable quality of fascination.” 

The London Times. 

‘Tt is equal to anything Mr. Meredith has 
everdone. It is romantic, plausible, dramatic, 
pregnant with philosophy, and far-reaching in 
its survey of human motive.” 

The Churchman. 
The 


dashing, 


the 
most 


brilliant, 
and the 


novel. most 


and 


‘A noble 
most 


manly novel of the season.” 


spirited 


The Literary World. 

** Never Mr. Meredith’s gennis been 
more evident than in this latest novel. It 
is artistic, dramatic, absolutely original, and 
it makes an ineffaceable impression on the 


has 


mind.”’ 
The Boston Beacon. 


* Indisputably one of the author’s best pro- 


ductions, and a landmark in later Victorian 


prose.” 


«’ Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Ave , New York 


PARACON OF SONC. 
By Root and Case, A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is m@wv. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is also a short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid, 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position, Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
uted fortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNATE—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


The songs used at the great C. KE. Convention ac Cleve- 
land, July, 1894, were selections from the new book, 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 
#30 per 100, not prepaid. 35c. each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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HARPER'S 


For October. 166 pp. 


NOTABLE FEATURES. 


Golf in the O'd Country, by Cas- 


par W, Worerst 

Lahore ani ‘he Punjaub, by Ep- 
win Lorp Wereks 

‘berville and the Mississippi, by 
GRACE KING 





BRIGHT NEW MUSIC! 


“It needs only to be known to be appreciated. 
on receipt of the introduction price, 35 cents. 
I I 


56 East Tenth Street, 


SSSI TTS IS IIIS, | 


~ A NEW PILGRIM CHILDREN'S SERVICE. 


THE FOE IN THE CUP. 
By M. C. HAZARD. Simple, effective temperance 
service. Avy school can sing it. 
SS pp. Per 100 Copies, 82.00. 
~ By 
HARVEST SERVICES. Turts & HAZARD. 
16 pp. Original Music. $4.00 per 100 copies. 
VIIL. HARVEST SHEAVES. 
XXVIIT. SEED TIME AND HARVEST. 
XX. GRATEFUL PRAISE. 
Also at same price (B4.00 per 100 copies): 
Missionary Service. 


XVI. WHITE HARVEST FIELDS. 
Anniversary. 
VIL. OUR FESTIVAL. 
Temperance. 


Xl. BIBLE TEMPERANCE. 
Samples of any of the above, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 





Subscribers’ Column 





Picturesque Hawaii.— Illustrated lecture, with 
magnificent calcium light views, fully up to date; highty 
churches it was given lastseason. lLnustructive, popular, 
entertaining. Terms moderate. Rev. F. H. 
5” Bromtield Street, Boston, Mass. 








Lectures.—Rev. J. W. Kingsbury haviny transferred 
the entire control of the Concert and Lecture League 
to me, I will gladly aid lecture committees in obtaining 
lectures. My termsare so low that any church or society 
can make a lecture course tinancially successful. Send 
for prospectus and for circulars of my own illustrated 
lectures. F. A. HOLDEN, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Young Woman desires work; experienced house- 
keeper; understands light nursing, sewing; would take 
charge of a household, or any position where conscien- 
tious discharge of duties is valued; family or institution; 
references. Aedress “D. N.,° care of Congregationalist. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


Carmina for the Sunday School, 


Edited by 
REV. LEWIS W. MUDGE AND REV. HERBERT B. TURNER. 
BEAUTIFUL NEW HYMNS! 
** By far the best book which I have ever met with for the purpose.” 
L. Duncan BuLKLey, M.D., Supt. Brick Church S. S., New York. 


. . « The book is worthy of high commendation.” 


*.* A copy of CARMINA FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL will be sent to any address for examination 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
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THE STREETS 
OF PARIS, by 
RICHARD ~—HARDING 
Davis, illustrated by 
Cuas. DANA GIBSON, 
is one of the many 
attractions of 


MAGAZINE 


Ready September 21. 
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GOOD SHORT STORIES. 
The Old Gentleman of the Black 
Stock, by Thomas Netson Pace. 
Salvation Gap, by Owen Wister. 
A Day of the Pinochle Club, by 


JuLIAN RALPH. 
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New Vork Observer. 
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NEW YORK. 


RFFTSSSSSSSSSSSSSTITTSSS: 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


3y Herself. An autobiography of extraor- 
dinary interest of one of the foren ost Eng- 
lishwomen of this century. With a Portrait 
and a Picture of her Home. 2 vols , crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 
Edited, witb an Introduction and Notes, by 
FRANK B. SANBORN. Uniform with R verside 
Edition of Thoreau’s Works. With a full 
Index. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 


The Pearl of India. 


An informing and very readable book about 
Ceylon, bv M. M. BALLou, author of * Due 
East,” ‘‘Due West,’ ‘‘ Due North,” ‘“‘ Due 
South,’ ‘Under the Southern Cross,” 
‘* Equatorial America,’ “The New Eldo- 
rado,” “Aztec Land,” “ The Story of Malta,” 
etc. Crown Svo, $1.50. 


| Sweet Clover: A Romance 


of the White City. 


charming love story inwoven with 
phases of the Great Fair, by CLARA Louise 


RBURNHAM, author of ‘* Next Door” ‘Dr. 
Latimer,’ ‘‘ Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” ete. 


| 
| 16mo, $1.25. 
| 


'Coeur d’Alene. 


| 
| A dramatic account of riots in the Coeur 
| d’Alene mines in 1892, with an engaging 
| love story, by MARY HALLOcK Foorsr, author 
| of John Bodewin’s Testimony,” “ Tne Led- 
Horse Claim,” “ In Exile,” etc. 16mo, $1 25. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. (oi gregation- 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 


1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim Fathers. 15—C mide. 8 
Service. 1l6—National. EVENTIDE SERVIC 5— 
Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. yectlaee of “Thy 
Youth. 8—House of our God. 11l—The Homeland. 12— 
haarrg <P 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsH IP, 

—*Abide with us” I8—“ Eternal light of light.’ 
1 I will extol thee.” 

We suggest the use of No. 1 for Harvest Home 
Services. Any of the Eventide Services are ap- 
propriate for the fall months. All are in print. 
17-20 have no special subjects and are suitable for 
any sermon theme. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3.% 
Price 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 1. PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, ETC. 

No. 2. FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
No. 3. ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AND Boys. 





UR readers will regret that Dr. 
O Stalker’s series of profitable pa- 
pers on The Art of Hearing comes 
to an end in this week’s issue. That they 
have been warmly received and taken to 
heart we have abundant testimony from 
every side. Pastors write that they wish 
every member of their congregations would 
read them, and laymen tell us that they 
have learned how to become more attentive 
listeners to the truth of God. Should there 
be a sufficient demand, we may republish 
these papers in pamphlet form. They have 
certainly served remarkably well the end for 
which they were written. As some one re- 
marked the other day, ‘‘ Doubtless we need 
better preaching, but our greatest need at 
the present time is better hearing.”’ 
President Gates and his associates at 
Amherst have done wisely in substituting 
one compulsory attendance at church on 
Sunday for two. For years the second serv- 
ice has been a perfunctory occasion and 
the changes made of late in the interests of 
brevity and brightness have not disabused 
the students of the feeling that it was in the 
nature of a police function. The change is 
likely to quiet considerably the agitation 
among the students for the entire abolition 
of compulsory worship. They will still be 
required to attend prayers every morning 
but Sunday, and one preaching service on 
that day. But we do not believe that 
parents, graduates and the Christian pub- 
lic generally regard such a requirement as 
excessive or burdensome. This step will 
also benefit the class prayer meetings and 
the Bible classes, which at Amherst have 


been a great spiritual power and which 
there, as at every other college, may be 


made still more influential. 


The Board of Pastoral Supply, though 
its secretary, Rev. C. B. Rice, has not 
yet been three months in office, has already 
accomplished enough to prove the wisdom 
of the State Association in establishing it. 
The number of churches applying for can- 
didates is larger than was expected. There 
is, of course, an abundant supply of min- 
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isters. Many applying from a distance are 
furnished with information quite new to 
them, and are often counseled to remain in 
their present places. The board is steadily 
collecting and is earnestly studying a mass 
of valuable facts. Both churches and min- 
isters should remember that the way before 
it is altogether new, and should exercise 
patience, with confidence that good results 
will follow. Among these will be getting 
unworthy applicants out of the way, the 
raising of the standard of ministerial sup- 
ply, establishing an institution in which the 
churches will have confidence for service 
to worthy ministers, and the collection of 
information of great value on the important 
subject of ministerial demand and supply. 
We are persuaded from personal knowledge 
of facts that this Board is likely to be of far 
greater service to both churches and minis- 
ters than has been believed probable. Re- 
sponses are coming in to the circulars sent 
out before the summer vacation, and we 
believe that, when the work is understood, 
the small sum necessary for its support will 
be cheerfully furnished. 


Some secular newspapers have criticised 
us for our editorial statements concerning 
the opportunity of the Christian Endeavor 
Society in politics. They have quite mis- 
apprehended us by assuming that we have 
advised that society to form a_ political 
party. Our counsel was and is to Christian 
Endeavorers to use the influence of their 
organization in favor of the best men as 
candidates for public office and in promot- 
ing righteousness and purity in government. 
A religious organization can no more surely 
court destruction than by forming or ally- 
ing itself as a body with a political party. 
On the other hand, politicians of all parties 
with selfish aims fear no influence more 
than that of a great religious organization 
like the Christian Endeavor Society, whose 
members are aroused to secure and defend 
righteousness in government. 


Hidden records of hoary antiquity are 
constantly being discovered, and new light 
is thrown upon ancient history, with very 
valuable incidental results to _ Biblical 
knowledge. Last week a dispatch was re- 
ceived at the Department of State from 
United States Minister Terrell of Constanti- 
nople, reporting discoveries of great inter- 
est made by American explorers in the 
ruins of Niffer, near Babylon. This work 
is carried on by an association in Philadel- 
phia, and is in charge of Dr. Peters of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Heilprecht 
of the same institution is at Constantinople 
translating inscriptions and arranging the 
various articles taken from the ruins, many 
tons of which have been recently brought 
there. Minister Terrell believes that the 
results of these explorations will prove as 
valuable as those of Layard at Nineveh, 
In the island of Crete, also, very ancient 
relics of great interest and in large quanti- 
ties have lately been found. The American 
School at Athens has been busy for the last 
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two years, under the direction of Dr. 
stein and Professor Richardson, in exploring 
the ruins of the temple of Hera, one of the 
most famous cf the ancient sanctuaries of 
Greece. They have found works of art in 
great variety, which rival in importance the 
discoveries of Schliemann. The East yet 
holds concealed treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge which will help us much in 
probing the secrets of the future. 


New Hampshire and Montana lead the 
procession of autumnal State meetings, and 
their gatherings, reported elsewhere, had 
a healthy and hopeful tone. We think our 
New Hampshire brethren will in time dis- 
pense with the stereotyped interchange of 
salutations with representatives of other 
bodies. So far as we know, the evangelical 
denominations are living at peace with one 
another throughout the Granite State, and 
just why so much time must be consumed 
at every annual meeting in a purposeless 
flourish of trumpets over tHe fact we fail 
to see. Some things may be taken for 
granted in these days of harmony and co- 
operation, and the program is always over- 
burdened with important subjects which 
never get the discussion that they deserve, 
owing to the threatening look of the clock. 
As respects the payment of the expenses of 
delegates to the National Council, New 
Hampshire is not ready to espouse the idea, 
nor did it receive favorably an overture 
from the Michigan Association to the effect 
that a united attempt be made to induce 
the National Council to father a Congrega- 
tional hymnal. Conservative as New Hamp- 
shire Congregationalists appear in their at- 
titude toward denominational innovations, 
they are spiritually as aggressive and as 
earnest as any similar body in the country. 
It was good to see so many of the younger 
ministers at the meeting along with the 
faithful, consecrated men who have long 
upheld the honor of the denomination. 

The following is the financial statement 
of Treasurer Ward for the last year of the 
American Board, ending Aug. 31, 1894: 


Rs OO. By BOM esas cc dnevtecucecectuciscnw one 


#88,318.73 
Disbursements, 12 months to Aug. 31, 1894....... 733,05 


51.53 





821,370.26 


1893. 


Donations 
OS OEE EY 
Receipts from all source le : 5,132.7 
Expenses in 1894 #35, 282,13" less than in 189%, of which 

$5,494 40 were saved in agencies and administration. 
Total dishursemMents.........sccccccccccccceccece $821,370.26 
BOONE TOCOIIES. cccccccsccccccesscvecccscccdcesccsess 705,132.70 





Debs, Aud. Bi, TOO. oii cccdcscsccecs Pi #116, 237.56 
From the above statement it will be seen 
that the total receipts for 1894 were $25,- 
846.76 greater than in 1893. If, therefore, 
the expenditures had been the same for 
both years, the debt would have been 
doubled, less the above sum. But the com- 
mittee have decreased the expenditures by 
more than $35,000, so that the debt with 
which the board begins the new year is 
$116,237.56. We are confident that those 
who love this great work will not be willing 
to compel the board to face the new year 
with this heavy burden and no assurances 
to relieve them from the necessity of dis- 
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astrous crippling of our missions, At least 
$200,000 additional must be raised this year, 
Let it not be forgotten that to get new giv- 
ers interested is even greater service than to 
add to our own gifts. 


—=_ 


THE PEOPLE'S UNIVERSITY. 

This title aptly describes the institution 
whose building is represented on our cover 
page. There the literary treasures of the 
world are stored for use, and all the people 
of Boston are free to use them with compe- 
tent guidance provided. 

This is the first century in history, and 
we might almost affirm that this is the first 
generation of which the people are readers. 
In other periods of revival of learning cer- 
tain classes have taken great interest, but 
now all classes read. It is hardly fifty 
years since the idea began to take practical 
shape that the people should provide them- 
selves at public cost with books for general 
use. Great libraries for preserving books 
have existed from ancient times, but libra- 
ries for diffusing knowledge among the 
common people are mostly the product of 
the nineteenth century. 

Benjamin Franklin is credited with being 
the chief mover in the establishment of a 
library for use by those who would sub- 
scribe a fixed sum for its support, and the 
Philadelphia Library Company, which he 
was prominent in establishing in 1732, he 
called ‘‘the mother of subscription libra- 
ries.’ But Boston claims to have been the 
first city to plant and support a free library 
by a tax on its citizens. Its city council, 
acting on a proposition of its mayor, Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., in 1847 asked the Legis- 
lature for permission to do this, which was 
granted. The result was the Public Library, 
whose magnificent new building has just 
been completed on Copley Square. It con- 
tains a larger number of books (585,000) 
than the total of all the volumes in the pub- 
lic libraries of any one State in the Union 
outside of Massachusetts. New Hampshire 
passed the first State law giving permission 
to towns to establish and maintain free 
libraries by taxation in 1849. Massachu- 
setts followed its example in 1851, and the 
influence of the library in its capital may 
be seen in the fact that our State leads all 
the others in the number and value of its 
public libraries, which contain about as 
many volumes (2,760,000) as all the others 
combined, More than six-sevenths of the 
towns in Massachusetts are equipped with 
libraries supported by taxation. 

The increase in the use of the library has 
more than kept pace with its growth in size 
and its spread through the country. Intel- 
lectual recreation has been, and perhaps 
still is, the most prominent feature, as more 
than half the books circulated by it are 
works of fiction. But it is coming to be 
every year more and more an essential factor 
It is becoming indis- 
pensable to the common school, whose pu- 
pils, under the direction of their teachers, 
in many places regularly consult it on top- 
ics which they are studying. It is of great 
and growing value to those engaged in all 
kinds of trades and business, for there is no 
calling concerning which it does not furnish 
important practical information. The uni- 


in public education. 


versity extension movement, whose possi- 
bilities for educating the people have hardly 
yet begun to be realized, was begun in this 
country by the Buffalo library, the first 
that 
been given under its auspices. 


aim having 
The work 


eourse of lectures with 
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undertaken in university extension would 
be almost fruitless without the aid of the 
library. 

But the free library claims popular sup- 
port on no ground more important than its 
value in training the people for citizenship. 
It was the outgrowth of republican institu- 
tions, of the need to fit men, where all have 
equal political rights and duties, to main- 
tain intelligently and independently self- 
government. As social and economic prob- 
lems have increased in number and difficulty 
with our rapidly extending population, the 
necessity is becoming apparent that every 
voter, and every one who is to influence 
voters, should have access to the best books 
which discuss these problems, and they have 
become of such general interest that fiction, 
history and biography are not less concerned 
with them than essays to which they give 
formal titles. 

It is evident that with a multitude of 
books selected for all classes the average 
reader would be practically helpless with- 
out a guide. The workman must know 
what tools he wants and where he can 
use them to best advantage. To know 
how to select a great library, to arrange 
and distribute its contents, and to lead 
the people to make wise use of it, is 
nothing less than a distinct profession, and 
is becoming one of the most important of 
all the learned professions. When we re- 
member that library laws were passed by 
less than half a dozen States prior to 1870, 
and that the library movement has hardly 
attracted national attention till within the 
last twenty-five years, it does not seem 
strange that competent librarians are as yet 
few and that the pecuniary inducements to 
enter this profession are not great. But the 
field of usefulness which it opens is most 
inviting, and the certain rapid increase of 
public libraries gives assurance of enlarging 
opportunities for employment. It is more 
than possible that within the next ten years 
the most enlightened States will deem it as 
necessary to provide by law for a public 
library in every town as to provide for pub- 
lie schools. 

The completion of this splendid build- 
ing for the Boston Public Library marks 
an epoch in the history of the culture of 
our city and will give an impetus to in- 
terest in popular learning throughout the 
State and beyond. The privileges of those 
who have access to this wealth of knowl- 
edge are great. Let us use them wisely and 
teach our children tv appreciate them. The 
home, the school, the business, the govern- 
ment and the religion of the city and the 
commonwealth find among their most effi- 
cient allies the Boston Public Library. 


WORK THE OLD LINES, TOO. 


As pastors and people reassemble after thé 
summer vacation, it is natural and desirable 
to agitate plans for an efficient winter's 
campaign. The impulse to better service 
engendered during days of rest and recrea- 
tion ought to be taken advantage of in every 
possible way. But it should not be for- 
gotten that in the average congregation 
what is needed most is not the projecting of 
novel and startling forms of activity but 
fresh vitality and energy in the old channels 
of usefulness. New methods in Christian 
work are constantly challenging attention. 
This device and that gains a foothold more 
or less enduring. New societies spring up 
from a prolific soil. Forward movements 
are the order of the day. 
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All this is doubtless in the line of the 
providence of God and shows that the church 
is bestirring itself as never before. No one 
need be troubled because there is just now 
a large crop of ecclesiastical novelties—the 
fittest only will survive. At the same time 
it is a great mistake to think that progress 
always lies in the direction of something 
entirely new. True, it is oftener easier to 
drop the old task when it has become some- 
what irksome. There is also an alluring 
zest about an entirely fresh field of activity, 
but in the long run persistency in the old 
grooves counts more than this flitting about 
from one new method to another. Asa 
rule, the successful pastor, the successful 
Christian layman is he who, after careful 
deliberation, buckles down to hard, patient 
work with the iron purpose not to abandon 
it until he has exhausted all its possibilities. 
A countless number of well begun but half 
done enterprises are strewn as wreckage 
along the path of Christian history. 

We shall always want from time to time 
an infusion of new ideas in the’ realm of 
Christian service, but certain common and 
accredited forms will never become obsolete. 
It is always in order to attend faithfully the 
services of the sanctuary, to support the 
prayer meeting by presence and participa- 
tion, to make the most of Sunday school 
privileges, to cultivate a brotherly attitude 
toward fellow-workers and a_ hospitable 
spirit toward the stranger, to visit homes 
where there are illness and trouble, to 
speak the timely word to your unconverted 
friend. Brother, sister, as you come back 
from your holidays, do you realize what an 
immense amount of good you can do along 


the old lines? 
—_— 


MUNIOIPAL REFORM IN BOSTON. 

While New York has been uncovering and 
examining the appalling corruption of its city 
government, Boston has entered on a work 
of vigorous cleansing. The same conditions 
which exist in New York, though not so 
rank and rotten, six months ago beyond 
question afflicted our city. Gambling re- 
sorts, lottery business, houses of prostitu- 
tion and illegal liquor selling flourished. 
It was commonly believed that they paid 
for ‘‘protection,’’ and that the collection 
of money from these institutions of vice 
was thoroughly systematized by some of 
those appointed to guard the peace and 
purity of the city. It has been the convic- 
tion of those who have studied the admin- 
istration of city affairs that these conditions 
have existed for more than a dozen years, 
and that whichever political party has been 
in power has profited by them. Investiga- 
tions, removals of police commissioners and 
other officers and State legislation have alike 
failed to work permanent reform. 

Soon after his inauguration last winter 
Governor Greenhalge became convinced of 
the necessity of radical changes in the po- 
lice administration. He appointed Gen. A, 
P. Martin, an ex-mayor of the city, a man 
who fully possesses the confidence of the 
public, as chairman of the police commis- 
sion, which consists of three members. 
General Martin accepted the office last 
April, and it was generally understood that 
in the work of reform he would be sus- 
tained by the governor. This is not the 
place to rehearse his experiences in promptly 
bringing to trial one of the public sergeants, 
in which he was out-voted by his two asso- 
ciates and the officer acquitted, nor to de- 
scribe the steps which the governor took to 
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re enforce the efforts of the commissioner. 
It must suffice to state that General Martin’s 
movement for reform was heartily supported 
by the Watch and Ward Society and the 
Municipal League, and that it was approved 
by the press and good citizens generally, 
though no unusual public demonstrations 
were made in its behalf. 

But General Martin has succeeded in re- 
organizing the police force. He found the 
city divided into sixteen sections, with a 
liquor officer in each one, who reported to 
the captain of his division. He changed 
the locations of captains and other superior 
officers. He had a superintendent appointed 
over the whole sixteen divisions, and two 
deputy superintendents with eight divisions 
each. The local liquor officers are no lon- 
ger confined to single divisions, but are 
liable to be changed from one to another 
constantly, and they no longer report to 
the station houses but directly to headquar 
ters. They do not know beforehand when 
and where raids are to be made and there- 
fore cannot, if they would, give notice to 
offenders. The police officers, from the 
highest to the lowest, know that General 
Martin has a detective force watching for 
any failure in duty. 

The law is now being faithfully enforced 
on liquor dealers. Screens have been re- 
moved from the windows of saloons. Ille- 
gal selling has been stopped. There is not 
a gambling place left open. The manager 
of the Louisiana lottery office is believed to 
have left the city. The policy shops have 
been closed. There were about 100 houses 
of prostitution in which, ia addition to sex- 
ual vice, liquor was freely sold. Not one of 
these now remains. Many other houses, 
also, whose criminal business was Jess open, 
have been vacated and many of their in- 
mates have disappeared. It is safe to say 
that Boston has not for several years been 
80 free as it now is from wickedness openly 
disregarding law. 

Whether or not this reform will be per- 
manent it is of course impossible to predict. 
That many politicians, real estate owners 
and others who have profited by illicit busi- 
ness are enraged and discomfited there is no 
doubt. General Martin has been approached 
with threats and offers of bribes. His ene- 
mies are bringing powerful influence to 
bear on political leaders to drive him from 
office, and neither money nor politica] trick- 
ery will be wanting to bring back the old 
order of things. But it has been demon- 
strated that a few men in the right places 
determined to work righteousness can break 
up strong combinations of evil men an< can 
effectively reform the corrupt government 
of a great city. If those who desire clean 
administration of municipal affairs will 
faithfully support those who have done so 
much toward accomplishing it then the cit- 
izens of Boston need not have cause to 
blush for her honor, at least in comparison 
with other American cities, 
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CAN THERE BE AN IDEAL SOCIAL 
STATE WITHOUT THE GOSPEL? 
Many will answer, Yes. For there are 

many among the most earnest seekers after 
social reforms who have so misunderstood 
the gospel that they fail to do justice to its 
nature and purpose. All who comprehend 
these will answer, No. 

Many ideals of a social state have been 
given to the world and they have differed 
considerably among themselves. Some have 
been only the dreams of enthusiasts. Others 
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have been the reasoned products of enlight- 
ened intelligence. And nothing is more 
evident to the student of such themes than 
the fact that the only ideals which have 
taken any lasting hold upon human imagi- 
nation and have shaped men’s practical en- 
deavors to any noteworthy degree have been 
those which have most closely resembled 
the ideals held up in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

Profound regret for evil committed, ear- 
nest endeavor after improvement, unselfish- 
ness, tolerance, industry, reverence for the 
highest good and for the Being who embod- 
ies it—these have been the characteristics 
of the ideal social state as poets, philoso- 
phers and social economists have conceived 
of it. But what are these except the princi- 
ples of the gospel and under almost the 
same names? Certainly, as we look over 
the world, it is undeniable that, imperfect 
although the best civilization yet attained 
is, it nowhere else approximates the ideal 
condition of society so closely as in those 
lands where Christ’s gospel is most honored 
and obeyed. 

Whether-we are to expect to see an ideal 
state realized in this world or not, we cer- 
tainly are bidden to strive to bring it into 
being. It is not impossible of realization. 
Let each one of us become an ideal citizen, 
full of the nobility of consecrated, useful 
manhood which Jesus illustrated and en- 
joined, and the ideal social state will have 
come to pass. And it will illustrate the 
truths of the gospel. 


a 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Constitutional Convention of New 
York State, during the past two weeks, has 
made a record which will compel the people 
to do some discriminating voting when the 
chance to ratify or reject the work of the 
convention comes. If all the amendments 
are ratified the State will thereafter no 
longer know coroners as men holding offices 
prescribed by the constitution; all legisla- 
tive bills will be printed at least three days 
before final adjournment, thus preventing 
rushing through objectionable bills at the 
last moment; the $5,000 limit to the amount 
which may be recovered for the loss of a 
human life will no longer debar individuals 
from getting larger recompense from cor- 
porations; no “‘riders’’ to appropriation or 
supply bills will be legal; ninety days’ resi- 
dence in the country, at least, will be neces- 
sary before the immigrant can vote; no 
elective or appointive public officer can ask 
for or accept any free transportation or 
franking privilege for himself or any other 
person; after Jan. 1, 1897, prison labor in 
competition with outside labor will be pro- 
hibited; lands in the Adirondack forest pre- 
serve may not be leased, sold or exchanged, 
nor may the timber thereon be cut or de- 
stroyed; all voters—except those in villages 
and towns of less than 5,000 inhabitants— 
must register personally; State elections 
will be held in the even numbered years and 
municipal elections—in cities of over 50,000 
population—in the odd numbered years, 
thus separating municipal from State poli- 
tics and campaigns; the entire judiciary 
system of the State will be remodeled; the 
free school system will be recognized in the 
constitution for the first time, and the State 
and all its subdivisions forbidden to use 
their credit or any public money, directly 
or indirectly, to aid any school or institu- 
tion of learning wholly or in part under the 
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control of or direction of any religious de- 
nomination, or in which any denominational 
tenet is taught; and, last but not least, the 
charities of the State will be recognized by 
the constitution, and the spheres of the vari- 
ous boards and commissions marked out 
definitely. 


There is some disposition among the 
Democratic members of the convention to 
insist that it has been partisan, especially 
in its amendment governing the new ap- 
portionment of representatives in the leg- 
islature. Those who have studied the 
problem of prison administration and are 
not convinced by the arguments of or- 
ganized labor wonder what will be done 
with the inmates of the prisons after Jan. 1, 
1897. The friends of municipal reform have 
much cause to be satisfied with the gains 
made. Wisely, we think, the elaborate 
scheme for city government first reported 
has been withdrawn and the decision at- 
tained of relying upon the separation of 
municipal and State elections, the require- 
ment of personal registration and the re- 
striction upon the ignorant, newly arrived 
voter to lead the way to other reforms to 
be secured later from the legislature. 





The debates over the educational and 


charities amendments were longer and more 
acrimonious than those called out by any 
other questions, and that because of the 
sectarian interests at stake. There seems 
to have been a victory for those who insist 
upon a separation of church and state, so 
far as the schools are concerned, but in the 
charities article it is evident that a com- 
promise was effected by which denomina- 
tional charitable institutions may still re- 
ceive aid from the State. This is the exact 
wording of the section: 


Nothing in this constitution contained shall 
prevent the Legislature from making such pro- 
vision for the education and support of the 
blind, the deaf and dumb and juvenile delin- 
quents as to it may seem proper, or prevent 
any county, city, town or village from provid- 
ing for the care, support, maintenance and 
secular education of inmates of orphan asy- 
lums, homes for dependent children or cor- 
rectional institutions, whether under public 
or private control. Payments by companies, 
cities, towns and villages to charitable, elee- 
mosynary, correctional and reformatory insti- 
tutions, wholly or partly under private control 
for care, support and maintenance, may be au- 
thorized, but shall not be required, by the 
Legislature. Nosuch payments shall be made 
for any inmate of such institutions who is not 
received and retained therein pursuant to rules 
established by the State Board of Charities. 
Such rules shall be subject to the control of 
the Legislature by general laws. 





Thus, while State or city aid to parochial 
schools may be estopped, the vaults of the 
treasury will still be open to Roman Uatho- 
lic, Jewish and Protestant managers of cer- 
tain institutions. If we understand Presi- 
dent Choate’s statement of his reasons for 
voting for this article, it was not because he 
believed in the theory, but he was mastered 
by the condition of affairs, viz., that twenty 
years ago the State departed from the safe 
rule of ‘“‘no public aid to private charity’’; 
as a result today a large proportion of the 
reformatory work of the State is done by 
private agencies. To withdraw suddenly all 
appropriations would throw back upon the 
State a large number of unfortunates, cause 
much suffering and great increase in State 
expenses. All of which argument would 
seem to imply that when to remedy an error 
is costly you should not attempt to remedy 
it. Will it be easier to remedy the situation 
two decades hence when the next Constitu- 
tional Convention meets? 
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The annual gathering of the Grand Army 
of the Republic this year was held in the 
city of Pittsburg, Pa. Its business was 
done expeditiously, there was the usual 
demonstration of popular affection for the 
veterans and—what must hereafter be cus- 
tomary—a report of decline in membership. 
The annual address of the commander and 
the report of the committee on pensions 
were severe in their criticism,of the admin- 
istration for its pension policy. Apparently 
this dissatisfaction is to be recorded later 
at the polls. The rivalry between St. Louis 
and Louisville for the honor of entertaining 
the veterans next year was settled in favor 
of Louisville, the citizens of the latter city 
sending a hearty invitation voiced by Henry 
Watterson in a speech remarkable for its 
reiteration of the sentiment that the South 
has ceased to be sectional. The prospective 
meeting of the G. A. R. in Louisville thirty 
years after the Rebellion is something that 
would scarcely have been prophesied when 
the Mr. Watterson’s speech, 
eloquent and sincere as it was, was too 
indiscriminating in one respect at least. 
There are more radical differences between 
the typical Vermonter and Mississippian 
than can be interchanged and shuffled off 
and on in ten days. One hundred Ver- 
monters transplanted to Mississippi would 
affect that State more than one hundred 
Mississippians set down in the Green Moun- 
tains. 


war ended, 





Madeline Pollard has spared the profes- 
sion of the actor the disgrace of her intru- 
sion before the public in the role of an 
actress, and now, thanks to a revolt of the 
decent Democratic constituents of Mr. 
Breckinridge, he has failed to receive the 
regular nomination for Congress in the 
seventh Kentucky district, where in 1892 he 
had a plurality of 7,155. It is doubtful 
whether such a spectacle es has been shown 
in the Ashland district ds °ig the past two 
months has ever been paraileled in this or 
any other country. A briliiant orator, a 
useful legislator, with high social connec- 
tions, but a self-confessed and judicially de- 
clared libertine, has been using all his arts 
as an orator, his remaining influence as a 
man of high birth, his control of the party 
machine to induce his fellow-citizens of the 
Democratic persuasion to renominate him 
to high office. Opposed to him have been 
former friends, relatives by marriage out- 
raged by his infidelity to his first wife, most 
of the clergy of the district, many women 
of highest birth and ideals who have influ- 
enced husbands, brothers and sons, and his 
two competitors for the honor, who have 
gone throughout the district denouncing in 
the boldest terms the acts of Mr. Breckin- 


ridge. Friendships of years have been sev- 
ered. Families have been divided. Per- 


sonal violence has been offered and suffered 
by the adherents of the rival candidates. 
Pulpits that are usually dumb on secular 
themes have rung with pleas to voters, and 
while the voting at the caucuses was under 
way the leading men and women of the 
district were on their knees praying that 
God would not suffer the righteous to be 
defeated by the vicious. When the favora- 
ble result of the caucus was known men 
sapg and women wept. Mr. Breckinridge 
long ago having proved that he had no 
sense of shame, it now remains to be seen 
whether he knows when he is dead—politi- 
cally and socially. 





Now it seems as if New Yorkers must 
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suspect even the far-famed detective bureau 
over which Superintendent Byrnes presides. 
The testimony given before the Lexow com- 
mittee during the past week shows that 
detectives—supposed to exist in order to 
assist in the recovery of stolen property or 
to guard the innocent from the wiles of the 
sharpers—are hand in hand with pawnbrok- 
ers, who serve as ‘‘ fences’’ for stolen goods, 
and connive at and protect the ‘green 
goods’’ swindlers in their raids upon the 
unsophisticated. Reputable witnesses have 
testified that the famous Captain Williams, 
when in charge of a certain bureau of the 
city department some years ago, accepted a 
commission of $500, and not until he re- 
ceived it would he audit or pass upon a 
bill due from the city to contractors for 
work done. Questioned as to whether this 
was a usual incident, the contractor then 
on the stand said he never knew but one 
city official—and he was crazy—who did 
not exactatribute. Along with this shame- 
ful array of evidence gathered by the Lexow 
committee there comes the not surprising 
formal charge by the New York City civil 
service supervisory board that candidates 
for the police force secure their places by 
the use of fraudulent papers and illegal 
means. The police board has referred the 
charges to Superintendent Byrnes for in- 
vestigation. 





Dr. Parkhurst, who, by this time, prob- 
ably has convinced most men that he does 
not go off ‘‘half-cocked,’’ has come out 
with a plain-spoken asseveration that Re- 
corder Smyth of New York City is one of 
a judicial ring in the criminal courts of 
the metropolis, which is quite as dangerous, 
quite as venal, as the executive department 
of government. Probably Dr. Parkhurst is 
coveting the opportunity to prove this 
charge, and there are those in New York 
who say the next act of the tragedy now 
being played there will be more sensational 
than any which have preceded it. Dr. Park- 
hurst, in the Springfield Republican inter- 
view with him, names two factors which 
are the obstacles in the way of an immedi- 
ate rout of Tammany. One is the dread 
which business men have of Tammany’s 
power to punish them if they are active in 
opposition to it, and the other the insistence 
by the Republican party that it must run a 
‘straight’? municipal ticket this fall. If 
the latter could only have sense and patriot- 
ism enough to see that the question of good 
city government is not dependent upon 
agreement of opinion on the degree of tariff 
duty which the nation imposes on wool or 
iron, and if its leaders and daily journals 
would heartily support the Committee of 
Seventy which has been named, the outlook 
for the speedy advent of decent government 
in the metropolis would be more hopeful. 





By far the most important new phase of 
European politics is the apparent reconcilia- 
tion of Church and State in Italy. Their 
common foe—anarchy—seems to have made 
them realize that they each need to forget 
some of their differences and join hands 
in combating the insidious, disintegrating 
enemy. Premier Crispi’s recent speech, the 
Italian government's long-delayed but now 
full recognition of some of the Vatican's 
clerical appointments in [taly and the Vati- 
can’s naming of ecclesiastical rulers for the 
new Italian possessions in Africa are the 
phenomena which have given rise to uni- 
versal European comment upon the possi- 
bility of reconciliation. Would that Italy 
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had a leaven of men with Puritan ideals! 
In the reaction of the people from a dead 
formalism the pendulum has swung to the 
extreme of an equally blighting atheism. 
France, jaunty and defiant because of her 
success in Siam and her recent outwitting 
of Great Britain in the contest of grabbing 
African (central) territory, now proposes to 
gobble up Madagascar, where, thanks to 
Lord Salisbury’s assent when premier, she 
has of late been gradually undermining the 
native dynasty and destroying the life labors 
of the Protestant missionaries and native 
Christians. If Great Britain consents to 
this scheme of France it will not be because 
the great Protestant, mission-loving constit- 
uency of the British realm fails to voice its 
protest. France scarcely can have derived 
much comfort from the recent declaration 
of the Russian minister of finance that, “if 
France begins a war, or is the cause of war 
breaking out, Russia will not stand by her.”’ 





While it was said one day that Japan and 
Corea had agreed by treaty to be yoked 
together in a commercial and political 
union—offensive and defensive—it was said 
forty-eight hours later that the Japanese 
forces in Southern Corea were compelled to 
fight off the attacks of hostile Coreans. Of 
course it is easy to reconcile the two state- 
ments. The Corean government has not 
that power to control its subjects which a 
more truly representative government pos- 
sesses. China has executed the murderers 
of the missionary, Rev. James McIntyre, 
and will rebuild the destroyed mission prop- 
erty. The outlook for the great empire in 
this contest is not bright. Thus far the 
tide has run in favor of Japan, the latest 
dispatches telling of two defeats of the Chi- 
nese forces in Northwestern Corea in en- 
gagements with the Japanese army. In one 
of these contests, that at Ping Yang, the 
flower of the Chinese army was routed, few 
of the 20,000 troops escaping slaughter or 
capture by the Japanese, the prisoners in- 
cluding several of the most prominent Chi- 
nese commanders, among them Gen. Tso 
Fonkwai. The Japanese loss was trifling. 
They captured an immense amount of 
provisions, arms and ammunition. China 
has not secured the loans she desired. 
She fears rebellion within, jealousies exist 
among the high officials and she apparently 
is beginning to realize that science applied 
to the art of war, taken advantage of by a 
people intensely patriotic and marvelously 
facile, is too much for mere aggregations of 
men lacking in knowledge and patriotism. 
From Japan come reports of the intense en- 
thusiasm and self-sacrifice of the people, 
the consecration of the women and the vol- 
unteering by women of highest rank for 
service as nurses at the front. 


-_ 


IN BRIEF. 


That account in another column of the Old 
Folks’ Association is an excellent practical 
illustration to accompany Dr. Quint’s article 
on the Old Folks in a recent issue. 





That preacher who, on returning from his 
vacation, found two new clocks, one located 
opposite his pulpit in the church and the 
other opposite his desk in the chapel, must be 
blind if he does not discern the hint and 
wise in his own conceit if he does not heed it. 





Much money has been contributed from 
America from time to time to Turkish suffer- 
ers from flood and fire and famine. This sen- 
timent of human brotherhood is not all on 
our side. The Sultan has sent 300 Turkish 
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pounds to relieve the distress caused by the 
recent terrible forest fires in the West. 





A family may have fabulous wealth and yet 
be woefully unhappy and the hotbed of cause 
for scandal. We have prided ourselves that 
our millionaires have not been corrupted by 
their vast incomes as the great European 
nobles have. Inthe mainit is so, notwithstand- 
ing the startling revelations of the past month. 





A “progressive’’ Congregational church in 
a Vermont town advertises in the Outlook for 
a minister, young, married and a Republican. 
That church seems determined to keep up in 
its progressive spirit with the political proces- 
sion returning to Republican rule. In other 
times spiritual power and profound knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures might also have been 
mentioned as desired qualifications. 





We are receiving a number of letters from 
friends of young men and women coming to 
Boston for study or business, asking us to 
bring them into connection with cuurches or 
to render them other service appreciated by 
strangers in a large city. No apologies are 
necessary in sending to us these letters. We 
are glad to receive and respond to them and 
our city pastors are more than willing to ex- 
tend courtesies to these new comers. 





One of Boston’s leading dealers in real 
estate, advertising in one of the leading 
dailies, thus words his advertisement: 

For Sale, 
Beautiful New Houses 
in Brookline. 
Open For Inspection Sunday. 
This is a straw that shows how the tide is 
running. 





It would seem that the call must be doubly 
strong to take one as a missionary to China 
just at this time. Reports of massacres and 
depredations on missionaries and their work 
hardly promise an inviting field just at pres- 
ent for the average Christian worker. The 
young man in Connecticut recently ordained 
to undertake this work, however, was well 
enlightened at the service, so that he may 
form his anticipations from another’s experi- 
ence. 


The British Weekly wishes to know how the 
Independent (New York) reconciles its support 
of the conservative American Presbyterians 
in their expulsion of Professor Briggs and 
Professor Smith with its acceptance of the 
main results of historical criticism. This isa 
question which rivals in its profundity some 
of the questions of the higher criticism itself. 
We have a theory of our own as to why it is, 
but await the reply of the Jndependent to the 
offer of the Weekly to print its answer in full. 





The discussion concerning the use of in- 
dividual cups at the Lord’s Supper is warmly 
carried on by some of the secular papers, like 
the New York Sun, which almost daily prints 
communications on thesubject. The religious 
papers seldom allude to it. Wedo not wonder 
that the Churchman, in intimating that Roman 
Catholic influence is thus aiming to bring 
about the denial of the cup to the laity in 
Protestant churches, apologizes for so doing 
by saying that it is ‘‘ obliged to look some- 
where”’ for a reason for keeping up the dis- 
cussion. 





The Independent presented last week a valu- 
able series of articles on municipal reform, 
written by men engaged in that business. 
There was, of course, a good deal of repetition 
through different men writing on practically 
the same subject. But in these articles one 
may learn much of the aims and methods of 
reform in city government, and the extent of 
popular interest in it. The gist of it 1s that 
bad government can be overthrown only by 
combining in action all who are opposed to it, 
that citizens good in intention must inform 
themselves as to how they are governed, and 
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that honorable self-government means busi- 
ness and demands self-sacritice. 





Some men, famous and beloved, bave so 
plainly shown their citizenship both in this 
and the heavenly world that it is not strange 
that those not in their presence should some- 
times forget in which world they now reside. 
Last week a man prominent in Congregational 
circles in Chicago took us to task for referring 
to the poet Whittier as having passed from 
earth. The Outlook having applied that phrase 
to Rev. Edward Everett Hale, he wrote a 
humorous protest, insisting that bis address 
is still 39 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
Paul, some time before he passed from earth, 
wrote that his citizenship was in heaven. It 
was as true then as it is now, but his address 
is changed. 


It is interesting, full of profound sigaifi- 
cance and helpful when one comes to formu- 
late a theory of the relation of Jesus Christ to 
the race to see how men are compelled to ex- 
alt some contemporary character in order that 
they may render homage to something. A 
pamphlet lies before us entitled Walt Whit- 
man as Deliverer. It is one of a series of 
monographs prepared and published by a 
coterie of men who have, we presume, little 
personal devotion to or faith in Jesus Christ, 
but they see in Whitman one who, to quote 
from this pamphlet, stands for “ideal man- 
hood in the abstract, just as the name Adam 
stands for the race of man in the Old Testa- 
ment narrative,’ one “‘who stands for and 
signifies the germinal essence of the uni- 


” 


verse. 





A cablegram to the American Board officials 
Jast week announced that several native pro- 
fessors of the colleges of the American Board 
at Aintab and Marash, Turkey, had been ar- 
rested by the government on suspicion of se- 
ditious intentions. Several of these native 
professors were educated in this country. It 
seems likely that this is a move on the part of 
the Turkish Government to close these schools 
by keeping the professors confined without 
bringing them to trial. Our government has 
promptly responded to the request of the 
ofticials of the Board by instructing United 
States Minister Terrell to secure a full inves- 
tigation of the charges against these teachers, 
and the secretary of legation has been sent 
from Constantinople for that purpose. It is 
probable that the professors will be released 
on bail, and that the work of the colleges will 
not be interrupted. 





O for the assurance that we have now and 
may have in the future many officials like the 
late Gen. N. P. Banks, who, when governor of 
Massachusetts, was infurmed, in a delicate 
way, that some wealthy men and _ political 
admirers had placed $10,000 in the bank for 
him to draw upon as bis personal needs might 
impel. Turning to the friend who made the 
announcement, the governor said: 


If you love me, never tempt me or let any- 
body else tempt me in this way again. I know 
what this offer means, and [ think I know 
who my generous and probably well-meaning 
friends are, and I appreciate and am grateful 
for their intentions. But I cannot take or use 
the money, much as I need it. Go back and 
tell them so, and tell them also that I madea 
resolve when I accepted the first public oftice 
which I ever held, which I have never broken 
and, please God, [ never will, that not one 
penny of money, other than what I am legally 
entitled to as my salary, should ever reach my 
hands, directly or indirectly. 1n consequence 
ol my holding any position of public trust. I 
cannot, with a clear conscience, and retaining 
my own self-respect, accept any gift so offered, 
even from my best frieuds. 





We have received Number One of Volume 
I. of the Southern 
published at Atlanta, Ga, and announces 
itself in large type as ‘‘ The Official Organ of 
the Southeru Congregational Church.” An 
examination of the contents of this sheet 
(with patent insides) indicates that the 
Southern Congregational Church of which it 
is the official organ is located at Harmony 
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Grove. We venture to guess that the editor 
has not had a closer connection with any Con- 
gregational Church than he has had with a 
high school. The object of the “ Church” 
which it is proposed to organize by a union of 
churches into one body is to show its colors, 
or rather its want of color, for it is never 
going to fellowship any person who is not 
pure white. Committees are announced for 
the organization of State and district confer- 
ences for the Southern States. The chairman 
of the committee to organize district confer- 
ences for all States except Georgia bears the 
appropriate nagne of ‘‘ Huzza.”’ A full list of 
benevolent societies seems to be started on 
paper, S. C. H. M.S., 8. C. C. B.S8.,8.C. 8.8. 
and P.S., etc. Perhaps it is not incongruous 
for such a movement to be heralded by issuing 
a comic newspaper, and calling it the official 
organ of the Southern Congregational Church. 
The future course of this church does not 
concern our denomination, Any church which 
has been in Congregational fellowship may 
become independent, and no church taking 
the course above described can remain in such 


fellowship. 
- — 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Our Lourdes Pilgrims. 

A considerable body, thirty-two in num- 
ber, of our friends the Brooklyn pilgrims to 
Lourdes, who left home in July, reached 
this city on Wednesday and give cheerful 
reports of their trip. Little has been heard, 
however, as yet as to the effect on the sick 
who went over to be healed. The eastward 
voyage was made in uninterruptedly calm 
and pleasant weather, whales, porpoises, 
icebergs and the other ocean sights giving 
unusual variety to the scenes on deck, 
while in the cabin four meals a day, games, 
naps, concerts, the mass, sermons, prayers 
and progressive euchre kept off all thought 
of ennui or monotony. Evidently these pil- 
grims were of the ‘‘ modern” order. None 
of them tell of hair shirts, of dry peas (not 
to speak of spikes) in their shoes, nor, in- 
deed, of any of the sharp experiences that 
the old sort of pilgrims to shrines delighted 
in. 

They visited several of the chief Euro- 
pean cities seeing the sights, had an audi- 
ence with the Pope in the Vatican, handed 
him their Peter’s pence, received his bless- 
ing, had their banner for Lourdes conse- 
crated and special high mass celebrated for 
their particular benefit. At Toulouse they 
were shown veritable relics of six of the 
twelve apostles, the chasuble of St. Dom- 
inic and one of the genuine heads of Thomas 
Aquinas. At Lourdes they marched up the 
hill singing in English a hymn to ‘our 
Lady of the Lourdes,’’ attended mass and 
took a bath in the grotto, leaving there 
their banner. In the basilica they heard 
a sermon from Bishop Keane of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Paris sights and worship in the 
Church of the Sacred Heart on Montmartre 
closed the pilgrimage proper, after which 
each took his own course, either for home 
or longer travel. The related experience 
of this company will go far to change the 
common notion as to the austerities of 1e- 
ligious pilgrimages, and it will not be 
strange if ‘* personally conducted excur- 
sions’’ of this sort to Lourdes and other 


’ 


‘*sacred places’’ shall soon become fash- 


ionable. 
For Spiritual Quickening. 

Gatherings of the Lord’s people, more or 
less after the pattern of a ‘“‘ retreat’ of the 
olden time, are gaining favor in certain 
religious circ'es here, as well as cisewhe e, 
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particularly among those who feel specially 
called to promulgate some vital spiritual 
idea or to push some new Christian move- 
ment. The usual method is for the clerical 
members of the band, with perhaps some of 
the more deeply interested laymen, to meet 
quietly by themselves for prayer and con- 
fidential interchange of views, and then to 
hold open meetings in which serious minded 
and devout persons are addressed on the 
matter in hand by those who have devoted 
to it their profoundest thought, both sorts 
of gatherings to continue for several days, 
as may be found practicable, more being 
thought of the character than of the number 
of those Not far aside 
from movements of this sort is ‘‘ a meeting 
for the deepening of spiritual life by con- 
sidering the ministry of the Holy Spirit,’’ to 
be held for three days, beginning with Oct. 
9, in the Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn. Among the well-known ministers 
expected to take part are Drs, A. T. Pierson, 
R. 8. MacArthur, A, J. Gordon (of Boston), 
J. R. Davies, David Gregg, with Major 
Whittle, Anthony Comstock, L. W. Munhall 
and Mr. and Mrs. George C, Needham. 


called together. 


A Well-known Mission. 

The Five Points Mission, to which 
many thousands of Christian people from 
all parts of the land have been attracted 
since its beginning in 1850, is about entering 
on a new stage of its usefulness. The old 
building, which has been in constant use 
since 18538, has for some time been much too 
small for the mission’s needs, and donations 


so 


and legacies have been accumulating for 
the erection of more suited to the 
amount of work to be done. ‘The corner 
stone of structure was laid this 
week. It fireproof, electrically 
lighted, will have a commodious audience- 
room for Sunday services, schoolroom for 
1,000 pupils, classrooms, day nursery, read- 
ing-room, kindergarten, sewing schools, 
with living rooms for missionaries and 
teachers. It is expected to cost $130,000 
and to be finished before spring. Nearly 
40,000 children from this vile locality have 
already been fitted for better things, but 
‘“‘vet there is room’ for the uplifting of 
many other thousands who, but for this 
mission, would grow up to pollute more and 
more a neighborhood aiready steeped in 
every form of iniquity. 


one 


the new 


is to be 


Personals. 

Dr. Behrends, a born sailor, seeking rest 
and strength in an ocean voyage on the 
City of Paris, is reported as having made 
great gain in both respects and as propos- 
ing to visit the chief English cathedral cities 
before his return, 

Dr. T. B. McLeod, the Clinton Avenue 
pastor, is enjoying his vacation in Scotland 
until Oct. 1, Drs. D. O. Mears of Cleveland 
and W. E. Griffis of Ithaca supplying his 
pulpit meanwhile. 

President M. W. Stryker of Hamilton Col- 
lege, after awakening very unusual interest 
in Brooklyn by two Sundays’ services in 
Clinton Avenue Church, has come across 
the river with marked increase of that in- 
terest. He preached last Sunday and is to 
preach the next at the Broadway Taberna- 
cle. On the Sunday following Dr. Stimson 
is expected to resume service in his own 
pulpit. 

Dr. Parkhurst last Sunday preached at 
the two missions under his church’s care, 
his assistant supplying the home pulpit, 
which Dr. Parkhurst does not propose to 
fill before Sept. 30. The Metropolitan In- 
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surance building, now so far overtopping 
the Madison Square Church, is seeking to 
buy it and adding it, with several dwelling 
house lots, to the company’s present ele- 
gant structure, to complete, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous business house in the city. 
It is understood that Dr. Parkhurst does 
not favor the sale at present. 

Dr. Arthur T. Pierson is preaching for 
the month in the Fourth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, lately the flock of Dr. How- 
ard Crosby. HUNTINGTON, 
FROM CHICAGO. 

The Ministers’ Meeting. 

Last Monday Rev. J. C. Armstrong read 
a carefully prepard and lucid review of The 
Higher Criticism and the Monuments, by 
Prof. A. H. Sayce. While recognizing its 
faults, Mr. Armstrong considers it a book 
of much value, and one which ministers 
especially ought to study. It gives a great 
deal of information upon matters about 
which one needs to be informed, but of 
which one is in danger of remaining ig- 
norant, 

Professor Curtiss, being asked to give his 
opinion on the general topic, carefully dis- 
criminated between the two schools of 
higher criticism now at work upon the 
Scriptures, the one irreverent, unevangel- 
ical, destructive, the other full of con- 
fidence in the Bible as a book which has 
come from God, but given to men through 
men and partaking more or less of the 
characteristics of the writers. This school 
is reverent, evangelical, and simply seeks to 
know the truth as to the conditions and cir- 
cumstances in which the various books of 
the Bible were written. It takes facts as 
they are presented, but does not see in them 
anything which militates against belief in 
a revelation from God to men. While it is 
not the purpose of the Bible to teach science, 
it is still remarkable how accurately the 
first chapter of Genesis has put together the 
conclusions of science as to the order of 
creation. Possibly there may be some in- 
accuracies in statements of history, as it is 
not the purpose of the Bible to give men a 
history of the world, but of redemption, 
but it cannot be supposed that there is any- 
thing in it inconsistent with an adequate 
revelation from God. That criticism will 
continue to do its work is certain. The 
question is in what spirit shall this work be 
carried on. Professor Curtis regards Pro- 
fessor Sayce as a representative of the 
evangelical school, although he does not re- 
gard him as a writer whose statements 
should be allowed to pass without careful 
consideration. 

Professor Harper, also of the seminary, 
called attention to the mistakes which Pro- 
fessor Sayce has made as an archeologist 
and to the opinion which prevails among 
those best qualified to judge that he is not 
sufficiently careful in his use of archzxologi- 
cal material. He also thought that Profes- 
sor Sayce makes a serious mistake in assum- 
ing a disagreement between the philologists 
and those who study the monuments. In 
Professor Harper’s opinion none exists, in- 
asmuch as the literary critic is ready to 
accept all the conclusions which the histori- 
cal or the archzxological critic can establish, 
He directed attention to the fact that the 
book of Kings, for example, is a compila- 
tion, many of its statements being copied 
from earlier books, and that it may be 
the same with a good deal in the Penta- 
teuch. In his opinion, direct revelations 
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were made to Moses, which were written 
down by him, although in general it is said, 
‘*And Moses spake all these words.”’ But 
this in no wise weakens the grounds upon 
which our confidence in the Bible as the 
Word of God rests, nor justifies us in the 
least in regarding it as the work of man 
alone. 

Rev. H. T. Sell, who has made Professor 
Sayce’s book an object of especial study, 
thought we should defer our criticism of 
the author’s present opinions to some future 
time, inasmuch as it is understood that the 
objections to his statements made by Pro- 
fessor Driver and others have led him to 
write another book which, it is supposed, 
will soon appear. 

Missionary Interest. 

The pastors of our churches are in hearty 
sympathy with the Christian Endeavorers in 
their effort to excite a deeper interest in 
missions. Sermons will be preached in 
our pulpits Sunday morning, and in the 
meetings on Sunday and through the week 
pastors will do all they can. Probably 
not less than a hundred of these meetings, 
under the auspices of the society, will be 
held in or near the city. If the immedi- 
ate outcome is not a large increase in the 
resources of our missionary societies the 
influence cannot fail to be felt in the future. 

Our churches are beginning to prepare 
for the meeting of the board in Madison. 
They cherish the hope that it will prove to 
be one of the most inspiring of recent years. 
Would that the enthusiasm might be so 
great and the results of it so far-reaching as 
to make it possible to increase rather than 
curtail the appropriation for another year! 


Debs’s Trial. 

This trial, which began Sept. 5, before 
Judge Woods, for contempt of court is still 
in progress. A great deal of testimony has 
been admitted to which the defense has 
objected. The judge has said that when it 
is all in he will decide what part of it is 
irrelevant. While it is clear that a great 
deal of violence was shown by railroad men 
during the strike, and much intimidation 
and even force were employed to prevent 
men from working, it is not certain that this 
was due to the orders of the A. R. U., or 
that Mr. Debs is personally responsible for 
it. There is no doubt that the tral will be 
fair, although it is not supposed that the 
decisions reached by it will prevent the 
questions considered from being carried to 
a higher court. 


Gambling Houses. 

The Civic Federation, so it is thought, 
although its plans are not always made 
known to the public, has caused the raiding 
of several gambling dens which have long 
been a curse to the city. Even the authori- 
ties are becoming interested. It would not 
be surprising if they joined in the pursuit 
of the gamblers, and lent their aid in driv- 
ing them from the city. That this can be 
done those who know what was accomplished 
during the administration of Mayor Roach 
have no doubt. What is feared is that an 
agreement has been made by which, for the 
payment of money, immunity has been 
promised. 


The Chicago Tammany. 

With less show of power than its New 
York contemporary, the Chicago Tammany 
is hardly less influential. To carry out its 
plans it needs more money than the present 
tax levy furnishes. It is for this reason 
that the comptroller has visited Springfield, 
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where he hopes to secure an additional levy 
of at least fifty millions on city property. 
It would seem as if taxes were high enough 
already. In some cases, at any rate, they 
are more than ten per cent. of the income 
which the property produces, and if they 
are pushed still higher either the value of 
the property must diminish as an invest- 
ment or rents be raised. 

The Theological Seminary. 

The seminary has opened auspiciously. 
The students met on Wednesday at noon 
for the first time and on Thursday after- 
noon at four o’clock to listen to the opening 
address from Professor Taylor. The pro- 
fessor took for bis topic the thought of Paul 
in his letter to Timothy as embodied in the 
word charge—‘'I charge thee be instant.’’ 
This he explained as covering the posture 
which Christ assumed before the Father—a 
posture which students of theology espe- 
cially are to assume as implying the con- 
centration of one’s whole self into one’s 
work, and in timeliness, or being men of 
our day, not forgetful, indeed, of the past, 
nor unmindful of the future, but doing the 
work which comes to hand now, and being 
content to do it one day at a time. The 
address was replete with the gospel spirit 
and was admirably adapted to the occasion 
which called it forth. As the standard of 
admission to the seminary has been raised 
and the special course abolished, it is hardly 
probable that the number of students will 
equal that of last year. Still the prospects 
are that not less than 175 will be in attend- 
ance. 

Dr. Noble. 

Thursday evening the congregation of the 
Union Park Church gave their pastor, Dr. 
Noble, who has now served them more than 
fifteen years, an enthusiastic welcome home 
from his vacation, The doctor is in good 
health and returns to a united and devoted 
people, who pray that he may be spared to 
them many years to come. 

Chicago, Sept. 15. FRANKLIN, 
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EOCLESIASTICAL DRIFTS ABROAD. 


BY H. A. B. 





One who visits Great Britain today with 
any means of comparing the existing eccle- 
siastic situation with that of previous years 
is impressed with the movement in the 
Established Church toward ritualism. Six 
years ago I found considerable concern over 
certain tokens of the advance of High 
Church ideas, as indicated, for instance, in 
the elaborate and realistic reredos then 
being placed in St. Paul’s. This was the 
occasion of many ineffectual protests in 
the religious papers, and there were then 
far-seeing men like Canon Farrar who were 
deprecating the all too evident trend. The 
events of the last six years have justified 
this anxiety, for with swift and steady pace 
ritualistic notions and practices have been 
advancing, not only in the great cities but 
in the smaller parish churches throughout 
the country. Already rumors are afloat 
with reference to union with the Roman 
Catholic Church, and one of the most prom- 
inent of the younger Congfegational minis- 
ters in London—it is not proper to call him 
clergyman, for that title across the sea is 
reserved for the priests of the ‘‘only true 
and apostolic church’’—told me that he 
had little doubt that fully one-third of the 
clergy of the Establishment would receive 
favorably an overture from Rome. When 
the subject was broached in a personal in- 
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terview with Dr. Farrar, his sober face grew 
a shade soberer and his response made it 
clear that he dreaded the outcome of pres- 
ent tendencies. 

Along with this high church trend is a 
singular and surprising disappearance of 
traces of the Broad Church movement 
which a generation ago was so strong. One 
hardly knows where to look in the Establish- 
ment today for thought and sympathies 
akin to those that distinguished that noble 
cluster of men, Maurice, Robertson, Kings- 
ley and Arnold, Not that they have ceased 
altogether to be influential, but the young 
men now coming into the church do not 
seem to be touched by their distinctive con- 
ceptions of Christianity. While an Amer- 
ican theological student is more than likely 
at some time during his course to be affected 
by Broad Church ideas or at least to come 
under the spell of the heroic spirits who did 
so much to disseminate them, | doubtif the 
average candidate for orders in the English 
Church possesses much familiarity with the 
writings of Maurice, Arnold, Stanley and 
others of that school. And this fact seems 
to me as lamentable as it is strange. 

As to the Low Church or evangelical 
party, members of which a professor of 
mine used to describe as the ‘ platitudi- 
narians’’ in distinction from the “ attitudi- 
narians,”’ their brethren of the High Church, 
they, too, do not seem to be very much in 
evidence. Dr. Ryle of Liverpool and Canon 
Webb-Peploe are two of their foremost 
representatives; and Low Church people al- 
ways rally in good numbers at the Keswick 
conventions, but I do not think they will 
have a very large influence in shaping the 
future of the national church. Various 
causes have contributed toward the growing 
predominance of the ritualistic element. 
Biblical criticism has been one factor. Ina 
season of general unsettlement troubled 
spirits, thinking they no longer have an in- 
fallible Bible, have betaken themselves to a 
church offering them, if not a totally infal- 
lible external authority, at least a kind of 
haven from doubt and uncertainty. A 
higher motive than the interest of his 
own section of the church, doubtless, has 
prompted Charles Gore to put forth Lux 
Mundi and The Mission of the Church, but 
it must be admitted that such books have 
made a number of people think that there 
are peculiar advantages in membership in 
the Church of England during this transi- 
tional period in theology. 

For to many minds, perplexed with crit- 
ical questions, the historic prestige and the 
stately ceremonial of the English Church 
bring welcome relief. As one sits in the 
splendid minster and hears day after day 
the dear, familiar formulas of the Christian 


‘faith chanted by boyish voices with almost 


heavenly sweetness as they have been sung 
century after century, a feeling of security 
and confidence steals over one. Outside 
the critics may be busy separating the Je- 
hovistic from the Elohistic documents and 
reconstructing the Old Testament, outside 
the scientists may be probing to discover 
whether man has any spiritual nature at 
all, but within these gray walls is peace. 
Here it seems easy and natural to believe 
in God, the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, our Lord. Now this 
resort to the historic church, this increased 
devotion to rites and postures, this culti- 
vation of the devotional and mystical side 
of religion, may not be the best way to pre- 
serve the faith of one’s childhood, to turn 
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the edge of criticism, but it is a way which, 
lam persuaded, not a few earnest and rev- 
erent English men and women have chosen 
in order to adjust themselves to modern 
thought. 

Another still more potent influence work- 
ing to the advantage of the High Church 
party is the fact that the last twenty years 
have witnessed a renaissance of Christian 
activity in all branches of the Established 
Church and in none more noticeably than 
Ritualists. It is the High 
carrying for- 


among the 
Churechmen today 
ward much of the most effective educational, 
social and philanthropic work that is being 
done in England in the name of the Master. 
It is they who are grappling firmly and 
wisely with social problems; they are found- 
ing college settlements, where they are not 
afraid to keep constantly at the front the 
cross of Christ; they are meeting the work- 
ing men on their own ground, Doubtless 
there are still lazy men here and there, but 
the sporting parson, given over to idleness 
and feasting, who is shown up so mercilessly 
by the English novelist of a half a century 
ago, is, I believe, acreature of that age rather 
than of this. For truer types of the English 
clergyman we are to look to men like Arch- 
deacon Farrar and Canon Wilberforce and 
the Bishop of Chester, ardently. devoted to 
temperance reform, to Canon Scott-Hol- 
land, thoroughly imbued with conceptions 
of social salvation, to the Dean of Win- 
chester, who takes the unpopular side in 
politics, and to less known but equally 
consecrated men, who in the hard places of 
city and country are burning themselves out 
for God. 

These, then, are certain obvious present 
day phases of the Churchof England, That 
they reveal a drift which for many reasons 
is to be deplored is plain, for there is good 
ground to fear that the simplicity and 
purity of the religion of Jesus will be hidden, 
and possibly smothered, by the drapery and 
millinery with which our High Church 
friends are clothing it. On the other hand, 
the situation is not so bad as it would be 
were apathy and lethargy added to formal- 
ism. 

How fares it with Nonconformity all this 
while? It could hardly live in such close 
contact with the national church and not be 
affected by its tendencies. ‘The ritualistic 
drift has not altogether kept clear of the 
dissenting churches. In one way and an- 
other they are enriching their services. 
The movement is, perhaps, more apparent 
over the border, where John Hunter of 
Glasgow has been for some time its apostle 
and where even staid old Presbyterian 
churches are adopting customs that would 
horrify John Knox should he appear in the 
meeting house some Sunday morning. Not 
that the Nonconformist churches are going 
over, bag and baggage, to the practices of 
their ancient foes, but dissent in England 
today does not necessarily mean total absti- 
nence from formulas and symbols. 


who are 


But the main question concerns the rela- 
tive strength of the two great branches of 
the church. I have put the question more 
than once this summer to Nonconformists 
well qualified to judge whether they ex- 
pected the reasonably speedy consummation 
of disestablishment, and I have never re- 
ceived an unqualified affirmative answer. 
It certainly has not been made evident that 
the Church of England is not still the popu- 
lar church. It surely continues to hold the 
adherence of a vast number of the middle 
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class. This is in quite striking contrast to 
the Episcopal Church in this country, which, 
as we all know, whatever following it may 
have gained among the rich on the one 
hand and the poor and lowly on the other, 
can hardly be called the church of the rank 
and file of our people. 

Moreover, in England the great gains 
made by the Nonconformists, by hard and 
manly fighting during the last two hundred 
years, preclude in a way the necessity for 
strenuous endeavor today. They have now 
the right to send their sons to Oxford and 
Cambridge. They have even established in 
the ancient city on the Isis an institution 
that already rivals any of the hoary colleges 
there. Concessions respecting the burial of 
their dead and numerous other minor ad- 
vantages have been gained. The social dis- 
esteem which many of them continue to 
suffer is, of course, galling to many as it is 
disereditable to the ones guilty of exercis- 
ing it. But this in itself is not adequate 
ground for a spirited and persistent cam- 
paign for disestablishment. Furthermore, 
if it should come, as come it may, there are 
some who question whether it might not 
lead many now in the Nonconforming bodies 
to reconsider their ecclesiastical relations 
and perhaps swerve them to the Episcopal 
Church, which would then be free from the 
odium of state patronage and support. On 
the other hand, in the break-up that would 
ensue, the free churches might receive large 
accessions from former members of the Es- 
tablished churches. 

As respects church union and co-opera- 
tion under existing conditions, a fair and 
probably increasing measure of it obtains. 
The two or three Free Church congresses 
already held have brought Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, Wesleyans and members of 
other communions into closer fellowship. 
In philanthropic and reform efforts dissent- 
ing ministers and Episcopal rectors occa- 
sionally work hand to hand and heart to 


heart. But there are no signs of a great 
inclusive, immediate movement toward 
unity. Some very estimable men of all 


persuasions toy with the idea at Grindel- 
wald every summer, but that delightful 
conference is not taken very seriously as 
yet by people in general. 

Complicated and interesting as the situa- 
tion is, the future of Nonconformity, to my 
mind, is not clouded with uncertainty. The 
idea for which it stands is still a regal one. 
The churches embodying its principles are 
many and mighty. The work of our Puri- 
tan fathers is not to be undone. It will 
color and mold the church of the twentieth 
century which God is evolving out of the 
diverse elements of our time. 
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LEGAL AND MORAL. 


BY REV. A. H, QUINT, D. D. 





It is a common remark, as every one 
knows, “I have aright to manage my own 
This remark is usu- 
ally made with an air implying the impossi- 
bility of contradiction. But nothing can be 
more untrue. No man hasa right to carry 
on bis business as he pleases. He is limited 
by law as to the kind of business he may 
carry on. He is limited by law in many 
respects as to the methods he may useina 
lawfal business. A manufacturer, for in- 
stance, cannot employ child labor. Le is 
restricted by regulations regarding danger- 
ous machinery. His contracts are subject 
to legal control and his money transactions 


business as I please.”’ 
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cannot override banking rules. He is even 
more dependent. He must have co-opera- 
tion—it may be the co-operation of winds, 
or waters, or harvests, or it may be the co- 
operation of intelligent persons who have 
purposes of their own and force of will. 
When I was a boy the working men in the 
cotton mills—and especially in the iron and 
wood shops connected therewith—were al- 
ways called ‘‘ the hands,’’ The natural im- 
plication that this meant a lack of intelli- 
gence was not true. ‘The hands’ had 
brains. 

But I suppose that the man who rashly 
asserts his right to manage his own busi- 
ness as he pleases will be willing to narrow 
his claim into the limits of legal rights. 
He means, perhaps, that he can manage any 
lawful business in any manner which law 
allows. But it does not follow that his 
business is consistent with the good of the 
community, and, if it is not, he has no right 
to carry it on, Nor, if his business be a 
reasonable one, has he any right to use 
methods or act upon principles which, al- 
though legal, are not according to the 
higher law of humanity. He has no right 
to take advantage of poor men’s poverty. 
He has no right to trample upon the help- 
less, Neither the laws of business nor the 
law of the land can justify him in such a 
course. 

I think that one sometimes is confused 
by not keeping two facts distinct. One may 
have no right to manage his business in a 
certain way which even the Jaw allows, and 
yet no one has a right to interfere. The 
offender may safely say that no other person 
has a right to dictate by force, although 
there is a wrong which ought to be righted. 
There is a moral standard which is sadly 
forgotten, but who can enforce it? The 
legal right to be free in tyrannical methods 
does not make it right for a man to manage 
his business as he pleases. The law of God 
is above him. The law of Christ is binding 
on him. Throw both these aside, and the 
law of humanity is inexorable. ‘As he 
pleases’ is no standard for true manhood. 

There is always a standard higher than 
that which can possibly be put into statutes. 
The moral standard must always surpass 
the legal. The moral standard is one of 
principles, the legal is one of measures. I 
will defy any parent to make rules which a 
child cannot evade. But the parent can 
inculcate principles which will cover every 
conceivable application of what ought to be 
done. Perhaps some parents err by en- 
deavoring to make rules, rather than to 
stimulate and instruct the conscience. While 
in the earlier training specific directions 
have to be given, the development of the 
child should gradually bring out the spirit of 
right action. This is not only because the 
highest good requires it, but also because, 
in the lower thought which I have just 
reached, it is impossible to make laws suffi- 
ciently minute and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to meet the need. 

A legal standard can doubtless be im- 
proved from time to time. Evils may be 
greatly diminished. Human rights may be 
better recognized. Humanitarian principles 
may be infused into laws. That all this 
should be done tbe good of society de- 
mands. But this requires that a high moral 
standard should be steadfastly affirmed as 
authoritative. There can safely be allowed 


no deference to any business habits, or con- 
ditions of society, as being in any way 
Christian men certainly must 


conclusive. 
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maintain this pusition, and those who do 
not consider themselves as such will find 
that the standard of Christ in the relations 
of men is simply the highest moral stand- 
ard possible and binding in such relations. 

But there is a difficulty attending all legis- 
lation. The more sharp and accurate all as- 
sertions of rights may be the more is there 
often a corresponding loss of. privileges. 
People content themselves with doing just 
what the legal obligation demands. Pauper 
laws have doubtless in many cases dried up 
the spirit of Christian charity; and yet there 
must be pauper laws, and yet no pauper 
laws can do what the principles of human- 
ity demand. It is impossible to leave the 
protection of life in minds without legal 
restrictions, bit human greed, making these 
a standard, wi'’ do nothing beyond. The 
higher standard must therefore be inexor- 
ably insisted upon. ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’? caunot be framed into 
statutes. Human ingenuity can defy it. 
None the less should statutes try tor it; 
and it should be asserted because of the 
difficulty none the less. 

Opportunity often makes duty. I re- 
member the remarks of a colonel in early 
war time, given in the course of instruction 
to his officers. Ile was an old Mexican 
War soldier, and had high ideas of soldierly 
honor. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ you will 
of course remember that at the close of a 
day’s march it is your first business not to 
see that you have your quarters, but to see 
that your men have their quarters; not to 
see that you have your supper, but to see 
that your men have their supper.” 

I suppose I may be permitted to say that 
I cannot see how the principles of equal 
rights in our government can refuse to 
women the power of suffrage. I have voted 
for such suffrage in a legislative body, on 
the basis that no class in society has a right 
to deny the power of suffrage to another 
class. This is to me a self-evident propo- 
sition. But | am compelled to recognize 
the fact that with the establishment of such 
a right the position of woman would be at 
once generally relegated toa legal condition. 
I do not know that this would be an evil. 
If it were, it would still be a necessary in- 
cident to a right principle. One is com- 
pelled to see that coincident with every new 
legal power given to women by law, and 
with all discussion as to rights, there has 
come a rapid diminution of the courtesies 
once thought to be due to that sex. This 
is no reason for a reversal of the drift of 
legislation, but it does demand that the 
moral standard shall again be made 
prominent. 

In fact, the moral standard must always 
be more powerful than the legal, unless we 
put the two terms together and speak of 
the lawof love. Love, asa principle, makes 
law beyond what any legal right can demand. 
Love goes beyond justice. It makes the 
relation of the child more devoted and more 
helpful than is found in any law of obe- 
dience. No wife would be contented with 
a legal support, however sufficient. No 
citizen, in whatever business he may be, 
can do his duty to humanity if he forgets 
the higher law. Certainly no Christian, 
although absolutely under the supremacy 
of the law of God, and always bound to 
keep it in view, can do the service which 
Christ requires unless he interprets the 
commandments into the spirit where Christ 
placed them, and which far transcends the 
commandments themselves. 
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IV. 
THE GOOD HEARER IS ONE WHO PRAYS, 

The Puritan has taught us not to depre- 
cate criticism too warmly; the intellect 
must have its rights; only let it direct its 
judgments to the right point. Even, how- 
ever, when it is thus restrained, criticism 
may be a very barren thing. To pronounce 
sweeping judgments against a preacher’s 
utterances as un-Scriptural may merely 
minister to self-sufficiency; and, on the 
other hand, to assent to them as Scriptural 
and even to admire the sermon as an intel- 
lectual treat, but to stop there, will not 
bring much blessing. A different attitude 
altogether is requisite, to temper criticism. 
The best hearer is he who receives the truth 
as his daily bread. Hunger is not critical; 
it needs no sauce with its meat. It is the 
invalid palate that is finical, and “the full 
soul loatheth dainty meat.’’ The hungry 
mind is more concerned with the matter 
than the manner; give it wholesome food 
and plenty of it, and this is all it re- 
quires, 

Preaching may be regarded as dealing 
either with truth or with life. In the former 
case it addresses itself to the intellect, but in 
the latter it goes deeper. Both points of 
view are right, but the second is the more 
important. We hear, in order to obtain a 
mastery of the truth; but we hear still more 
in order to live well. We ought to go to 
church to get the perplexities of the past 
week cleared up and to obtain light and 
strength for the duties of the week to come. 
It is a great thing when the truth makes us 
intelligent, but it is a greater when it makes 
ustrue and pure. A distinguished preacher 
has told of a lesson and rebuke which he 
received from a simple hearer. She had ex- 
perienced so great benefit from a sermon of 
his that, chancing some time afterwards to 


receive a visit from him in her own home, . 


she told him how much his message had 
been blessed to her soul. He asked her 
what the text of the sermon had been; but 
she was unable to remember. Somewhat 
annoyed, he asked her to tell him what had 
been the subject; but this also had com- 
pletely escaped her memory. His sus- 
picions were now thoroughly aroused, and 
he demanded how that could have been 
blessed to her so much of which she recol- 
lected so little. She still, however, adhered 
to the statement that the impression of 
blessing remained bright and strong in her 
feeling, though her memory had let the 
letter entirely escape; and her ready wit 
enabled her to demonstrate on the spot how 
this could be. Taking him outside the 
house to a green where some clothes, which 
had been washed, were lying perfectly dry 
in the summer sup, she pointed to them and 
said, ‘‘ You believe that these were drenched 
with water yesterday ?”’ ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘*of course.’’ ‘* But look,’’ she said, ‘‘ there 
is not one drop of water in them now; they 
are as dry as they canbe.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” he said, 
‘*the water has completely evaporated.” 
‘Yet,’ said she, “‘it has done them good, 
though they now retain none of it.’ ‘0, 
yes,”’ said he, ‘it has made them white as 
snow.” ‘* Well,’’ she added, ‘‘ though every 
word of your sermon has left my memory, 
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I know I am still profiting by it, for it has 
sanctified my soul.’’ It was an unanswer- 
able argument; and it shows that the truth, 
in passing through the mind, may leave 
something better behind than even a de- 
posit of conviction, namely a deposit of 
character. 

There is nothing which the experience 
of the preacher’s office works more deeply 
into the mind than the recognition of how 
intimately the effect of the truth is con- 
nected with the state of the life. It is when 
God has been at work with souls before- 
hand by His providence that the message 
of the preacher reaches them. ‘The terrors 
of the law flash over the heads of uncon- 
victed sinners a hundred times without ef- 
fect, but the hundred and first time, when 
the minister is setting forth the same truth, 
the hearer, through the influence of some 
providential event, is brought to church in 
such a sensitive state that the truth flashes 
in upon him like the bolt of heaven and 
completely reveals him to himself. In gen- 
eral there is, perhaps, no theme of the pul- 
pit that falls with less effect on the ears 
of a congregation than the transitoriness of 
our mortal life or a description of the other 
world, Yet, when calamity falls on a com- 
munity, or when the iron of bereavement 
bas entered into the individual heart, such 
themes are suddenly invested with intense 
reality and the strongest minds eagerly 
drink in the words of comfort! One might 
almost say that preaching is quite in vain 
except for those prepared by Providence 
to receive it. There are, however, persons 
always in this mood, to whom the whole 
of life is the language of Providence. The 
ups and downs of domestic vicissitude, the 
successes and reverses of business, the joys 
and perplexities of the interior life are to 
them the voice of God. Only it is a voice 
mysterious and difficult to interpret; and 
week by week they go to the sanctuary to 
seek the interpretation. These are eager 
listeners; and it is not to the form they 
cling; hearing is a life question for them; 
they bring to the house of God the prob- 
lems that are oppressing, perhaps stran- 
gling them; and the joy and comfort of 
existence depend upon the answers they 
obtain. 

This healthy hunger for the Word may be 
due, in like manner, to the desire for en- 
lightenment upon duties to come. Preach- 
ing is the interpretation of the past, but it 
is also the illumination of the future. The 
truth is something to believe, but it is still 
more something to be done. The best 
thing to do with a sermon is to go and act 
upon it. And it is only by so doing that 
the full glory of the truth can be realized; 
as the great Teacher said, “ff any man 
will do His wilJ, he shall know of the doc 
trine whether it be of God.’’ When the 
Word is accepted as the lamp of life and 
the path is chosen as it directs; when its 
promises are taken as the supports by 
which to overcome the difficulties of the 
way and in the strength of them mountains 
are removed, then we discover how divine 
a thing truth is, and it grows indispensable 
to us as the very staff of life. 

There is no portion, perhaps, of the life 
of faith that gives more relish for the word 
than what we call Christian work. Of all 


hearers I should most covet those who are 
working hardest for the cause of Christ and 
the redemption of their fellow-creatures. 
These are hungry hearers; they are giving 
out much, therefore they must take in 
greedily. Itis not only that those who are 
trying to communicate the gospel to others 
are always in need of fresh ideas, and there- 
fore have a reason for laying firm hold on 
everything of the kind that comes in their 
way; but Christian work introduces move- 
ment into the mind; it creates new joys, 
sorrows and anxieties; it raises new prob- 
lems; it produces the sense of helplessness 
and emptiness. It is the stagnant mind, in 
which no motion of any kind ever takes 
place, that it is impossible to preach to. 
You cannot fill the cup that is already full. 
Even God can make nothing of the man 
who has no sense of need—* He hath filled 
the hungry with good things and the rich 
He hath sent empty away.’ Christian 
workers are cured of this spiritual stagna- 
tion, and their appetite is sharpened for the 
bread of life. Whole regions of the truth 
become intelligible and interesting to them. 
They understand the inspiration of the 
prophets, in whose bones the message of 
the Most [ligh burned, till they were weary 
of forbearing; and the passion of St. Paul, 
when he could wish himself ‘‘ accursed for 
his brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh’’; and even, in a dim and distant way, 
the love that affixed the Saviour to the 
cross. When a man or woman begins to 
hunger and thirst for the salvation of 
others, half the Bible flashes on the per- 
ceptions with a new meaning; and the 
preacher, speaking to such, can bring forth 
the strongest and the deepest truth he 
knows. 

When preaching has become to any as 
their daily bread, they will pray about it. 
The petition, ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,’’ while retaining for us always the 
simple meaning which it has for a child, 
will be filled with a still deeper significance 
when we have learned to say with Job, ‘I 
have esteemed the words of His mouth 
more than my necessary food.’’ Happy is 
that preacher who comes forth on Sunday 
to minister to those who have been seeking 
their bread from God. During the week 
they will think of him, when they know he 
is shut up in his study, and pray that the 
Spirit of God may give to him liberally that 
he may give to them. Such prayers are 
not unheard; and many a time when his 
text suddenly opens and discloses its secret, 
or a new truth rises on him with such de- 
light as may fill ‘‘some watcher of the skies 
when a new planet swims into his ken,’ he 
whispers to himself that some one must be 
praying forhim. The praying hearer natur- 
ally throws himself into the right attitude 
as he listens. He makes neither too much 
nor too little of the messenger, because he is 
looking beyond him and knows that it is 
God with whom he has to do. 

Such are the three stages of good hearing 
—first, to hear attentively; second, to hear 
intelligently; third, to hear prayerfully. 
They may be the steps of a ladder connect- 
ing the humble spot where our lot is cast 
with the throne of God and serving as the 
pathway for the feet of angels, descending 
to bring us the best blessings of heaven. 
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A NEARER VIEW OF DR. STALKER. 


In response to a desire which must be gen- 
eral among those who have been reading with 
keen appreciation these papers of Dr. Stalker, 
it may not be amiss to open the doors of his 
charming home just a little to afford a glimpse 
of the preacher and author in the midst of his 
daily surroundings. Modest and self-effacing 
as he is, he will not deny us this pleasure. 

Dr. Stalker’s Glasgow home fronts a strip 
of open ground adorned with flowers and 
shrubs, beyond which there is a gentle ascent 
to the bill where stand the substantial build- 
ings of the Free Church College. Only a step 
further on Henry Drummond keeps bachelor 
hall, and almost in view, too, on a sightly knoll 
beyond a deep ravine, is Glasgow University 
where thousands of students congregate. 

In summer Dr. Stalker lives at Crieff, a 
favorite summer resort in the heart of the 
Highlands and about two hours distant by 
rail from Glasgow. Here in a house fitly 
named Rosearn, commanding a superb view 
of the river Earn, winding its way like a 
thread of silver through a fertile valley, he 
settles down for the summer months. Mrs, 
Stalker is one of those strong, sunny, capable 
women who are not infrequently found at the 
head of a Scotch manse. Besides looking well 
to the ways of her house, she is her husband’s 
intellectual and spiritual companion. Four 
bonnie, winsome children, from ten years old 
down, brighten the home. They are well and 
wisely ruled, but the zest with which they 
enter into a romp with “father’’ shows that 
it is the law of love which prevails. 

Dr. Stalker is a native of Crieff, and one 
can easily understand the attractions which 
charm him back there year after year. And 
the greetings from the citizens which he re- 
ceives as, cane in hand, he takes his daily 
walks through its rambling streets prove how 
welcome heis. Beautiful Crieff, with its rich 
supply of lovely lanes and roads, would tempt 
any one to an outdoor existence; but Dr. 
Stalker does not idle the summer days en- 
tirely away, for the first of August he resumes 
his pulpit at St. Matthew’s. Not only in sum- 
mer but in winter, too, he does a great deal of 
his thinking and sermon construction in the 
open air. Then he writes the discourse care- 
fully, but so familiarizes himself with it that 
he is able to dispense with the manuscript. 

All his intellectual activity Dr. Stalker seems 
to make tributary to his pulpit. His books 
are practically the lectures he had first given 
to his own people. This is the way the Lives 
of Christ and of Paul and the Imago Christi 
came to be, and there is an earlier and lesser 
known volume of sermons to children, entitled 
The New Song, which ought not to be over- 
looked in an enumeration of his works. It has 
all those qualities of clearness, simplicity and 
force which make his later writings so popular 
on both sides the sea. Many Scotch ministers, 
by the way, say they would not know how to 
face their congregations twice each Sunday 
unless they had for one service, at least, a 
continuous piece of expository discourse. 
George Adam Smith’s Isaiah was preached 
before it was booked, and so were Dr. Den- 
ney’s lectures on Corinthians. This may help 
to explain the attractiveness and even bril- 
liancy of the style. 

Dr. Stalker makes his morning sermon a 
lecture and does not hesitate to call it that, 
while the afternoon preaching is more of the 
evangelistic order. Of late he has been mak- 
ing a special study of the passion of Christ, 
the results of which will be given to the public 
in book form about Christmastime. He has 
just declined an urgent and flattering call to 
one of the largest churches in Edinburgh, to the 
joy of his Glasgow people, though it would not 
be strange if they had to yield him to a profes- 
sor’s chair one of these days. It will be good 
news to many that there is considerable likeli- 
hood of Dr. Stalker’s paying a second visit to 
this country next summer. The nearer one is 


privileged to get to him the clearer is the 
impression of a strong and simple nature, 
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living in the higher altitudes of Christian ex- 


perience. H. A. B. 
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WHAT NEXT IN UTAH? 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. 8. HAWKES. 





Utah is to receive Statehood ere long; that 
fact is settled. What the results will be no 
one can tell. That the Christian workers 
have more or less apprehension cannot be 
denied. If the Mormon power, which is so 
thoroughly organized, does not assert itself 
beyond filling all the offices in the new State 
we shall be glad. We cannot expect less 
than that after the political debts are paid, 
for that the ‘‘church’’ people have made 
bargains with either political party no one 
doubts. While politicians openly advocate 
Statehood, apparently because all saw it was 
inevitable, many of them privately express 
apprehensions as to the future, 

The reason we say ‘‘apprehensions’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘ convictions’? is because we all 
clearly see that great changes have already 
taken place among Utah people. I have 
been in this Territory almost seven years. 
The changes which have taken place in that 
time are most surprising. Seven years ago 
a company of United States regulars was 
kept in barracks in the city proper, besides 
the garrison at Fort Douglas, two miles east 
of the town. This was considered a neces- 
sary precaution. The United States gov- 
ernment would not allow a territorial mili- 
tia. Seven years ago next January those 
troops were withdrawn from the city to the 
fort, and at no time since then have their 
services been required in the city. Now 
Utah has a good and, apparently, reliable 
militia, 

There is a general belief that a great 
change has gradually come over the Mor- 
mon people. The line of demarcation be- 
tween them and people from the “ States ”’ 
is almost indiscernible, where seven years 
ago almost any one could discover it plainly 
in a week’s residence in Salt Lake, and 
much more clearly in other parts of Utah. 
We believe this is largely owing to the young 
people who have come on the stage of action 
in recent years. Our Christian missions 
have contributed to that result, and the de- 
sire to mingle freely in business and socially 
with the non-Mormons has been a strong 
factor also. Many of the sons of the old 
Mormon families have been educated in the 
East, are well-to-do in this world’s goods 
and are more and more joining with non- 
Mormons in business schemes. These facts 
have caused a desire on their part to end 
the antagonisms of the past. There is a 
fast growing national sentiment among the 
young people. Each year we mark a growth 
of patriotic sentiment on the part of the 
youth; each Fourth of July is more Amer- 
ican than the former ones. Comparing the 
last national anniversary with the one eight 
years ago, when the United States flag was 
put at half-mast on the City Hall flagstaff, 
and nearly the whole Mormon population 
seemed to glory in the fact, we see a vast 
change. It would be hard to find a Mor- 
mon youth today who would not resent such 
an act. 

While this change has been a great one 
it has come about gradually; each year we 
have seen an increase in the number of 
small flags and of fireworks, the demonstra- 
tive side of the national spirit, and there 
has been a steady increase of ‘ celebra- 
tions’? in which all have joined. The 
same tendency has also been seen in union 
temperance and charity meetings, where 
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Jews, Mormons and all grades of Gentiles 
have spoken from the same platform. 

It can hardly be doubted that the Mor- 
mon people are genuine in their joy at 
being permitted to participate in national 
politics. A good many were disposed to 
doubt the reality of the disbandment of 
the Mormon people’s party and that each 
man was permitted to join which national 
political party he chose. But most of us 
now believe it has been an honest fact, and 
we are free to confess that we see surpris- 
ing signs of genuineness in political affilia- 
tion. If it is not so then we are woefully 
deceived. They seem to have taken their 
national politics as adults take the measles 
—they take them very hard and have a 
high fever and get very red in the face at 
times! And there are not many who think 
the power of the church is strong enough 
to take the Mormon people out of the 
national parties and force them again into 
an exclusively church party. 

Social, business and political influences 
have strengthened very fast in the last five 
years and contributed to bring about what 
we now see. The son of an old Mormon 
family of wealth said to me not long ago: 
‘You may depend upon it that conditions 
have changed really, and that the appar- 
ently increasing sentiment of good feeling 
is genuine, I, with others, told the old 
church leaders that while we were sons of 
Mormons, and as much Mormons ourselves 
as we were anything, yet we were American 
citizens and would no longer submit to con- 
ditions which separated us from those with 
whom we wished to associate in social, busi- 
ness and political matters; that we did not 
believe in polygamy and would not practice 
or support it; and that if the church did 
not bring herself into line with the national 
sentiment concerning these things we should 
cut loose from them.” He said that the pres- 
sure from within the church was as strong 
for the changes as it was from without. 

No well-informed person in Utah doubts 
that there have been many in the Mor- 
mon Church who devoutly believed the 


. whole delusion, and the Mormon women, as 


a rule, have maintained a stout faith in 
polygamy. Thechurch had preached it asa 
fundamental doctrine of their faith, and 
now to abandon it, for practically it amounts 
to that, has shaken the faith of some of the 
most devout in that church. It seems to 
have led some of the best to take a question- 
ing attitude, and to reason that if polygamy 
is net worth suffering for, as has been 
preached to them for a half-century, it may 
be well to examine all the foundations. 
And it has been noted that many of the 
people are studying the Bible as never 
before since Christian missionaries have 
been among them. 

‘*What will the harvest be?’’ None of 
us dare predict. But we think of all these 
things here reviewed and—‘ wait on the 
Lord,’’ exhorting each other to new faith- 
fulness and zeal in preaching the pure gos- 
pel. Among my comrades in the Grand 
Army the opinion has been often expressed 
that the peculiar problem of Utah would 
not be finally settled without bloodshed, as 
was the case with that of the South. But 
we are continually saying that the ‘“‘ unex- 
pected is always happening.” This was 
true in the strange solution of the slavery 
problem which was settled with bloodshed; 
why may not the unexpected take place 
now and ‘‘the twin relic of barbarism” be 
abolished without bloodshed? 
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BY EVERETT 8S. HUBBARD. 





Like some broad flood with balmy perfume fraught, 
The life of summer welled o’er all the land 
In waves of bloom upon its verdant strand, 

And ev’ry vale became an Eden spot. 

Silently its myriad ripples brought 
Fine fioatage when the wandering breezes fanned 
Petals and early seed on either hand 

With lifeless leaves from full perfection caught. 

And now the flood, its highest vantage gained, 
Rests, and a few brief days serene enfold 

Its heart; then we shall know its pulse has waned 
From strongest beat, and in regret behold 

The mighty life, that royally hath reigned, 
Flow back and die down valleys clad in gold. 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION. 
I. 


BY REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON, 





I am asked to tell why I am an old fogy 
upon “the woman question,’’ and in ac- 
cordance with my endeavor to be ready 
always to give an answer to every man or 
woman that asketh a reason for the faith 
that is in me I rise to explain. There are 
several woman questions, but perhaps it is 
safe to assume that all those most promi- 
nently before the public at the present 
time have a common root, and may be re- 
duced into one, and that the woman ques- 
tion. Questions of equal wages, of liberty 
to enter public life, of equal rights in the 
mariiage relation, these are at present sub- 
sidiary to the question whether woman shall 
vote. To this question let me speak, and if 
I do not overrun my space [ will touch 
upon one or two of the others. 

Iam not in favor of woman suffrage be- 
cause I believe most heartily in the home, 
with its consequent, and divinely ordained 
division of labor. Most discussions of this 
question, so far as I have seen, ignore the 
home. They proceed from the assumption 
that the average woman is as intelligent, 
and a good deal more righteous, than the 
average man. Reasoning from the first 
they attempt to prove that woman, in her 
lack of the ballot, is deprived of an inalien- 
able right; reasoning from the second, they 
attempt to prove that the state suffers, by 
reason of woman’s lack of the ballot, an 
irreparable loss. The whole argument pro- 
ceeds upon the basis of woman’s position as 
an individual, and not as a member of a 
family. 

Now I have not studied the constitution 
of any State that regards the ballot as the 
right of any one, but as a privilege, with 
attendant burdens laid upon certain repre- 
sentative individuals. The family is the 
social] unit, and there is a vote for each 
potential family. A vote represents about 
five persons. A man need not be married 
that his vote may partake of this repre- 
sentative character, yet the vast majority 
of voters are married, and their vote is, 
upon the whole, fairly representative of the 
wants and needs of the whole body of the 
community. There is no evidence that 
the voters as a whole have any disposition 
to ignore their responsibilities for the non- 
voting part of the community represented 
by them; the laws are certainly not illiberal 
toward women and minors. It is not true 
that every vote, either at the polls or in 
Congress, fitly represents the home or the 
district for which it stands, but evidence is 
lacking that any sweeping change would 
better matters materially. I think it not 
unlikely that some young man of twenty 
may be more alive upon the questions of 
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the day than his feeble grandsire of eighty, 
but I doubt if it would result in better 
representation to deprive men of eighty of 
the ballot or confer it upon men of twenty. 
Likewise I think it not unlikely that in 
certain cases the wife is better informed 
than the husband, but I have no reason to 
think that society would be better repre- 
sented if, to secure better representation to 
this exceptional woman, a great and need- 
less burden were forced upon her sisters. 

The fact of sex implies a division of 
labor. There are some duties laid by na- 
ture upon each sex that cannot be ex- 
changed. Of these woman has her full 
share. So long as the world stands the vast 
majority of women will be wives and moth- 
ers. No adequate reason has ever been 
given for the needless imposition upon 
them of a burden which society, following 
certain of nature’s very definite indications, 
has laid upon the husband and father as 
the protector and public head of the house. 
This is not saying that the wife has no 
reason to keep informed on the questions 
of the day. She has good reason to do so, 
and her husband, if both are wise, will be 
helped in his decisions by her information 
and counsel. But it is no more necessary 
for her to take upon her tbe burden of un- 
derstanding fully the tariff or the Meigs 
subway bill than for her husband to be- 
come familiar with all the advantages of 
cream of tartar over baking powder in one 
recipe and the reverse in another. 

This is my real reason. God has set the 
solitary in families and there is none too 
much stress laid upon the family as a unit. 
No properly constituted family needs two 
votes to represent the opinions of husband 
and wife. The number of homes inv which 
husband and wife would vote differently 
must be very small relatively. In cases 
where they would cast different ballots it 
is more than doubtful whether it would be 
a gain to society as a whole for them to 
commit themselves publicly to a difference 
of opinion. What effect it would have upon 
the home I can only imagine, but I cannot 
think it would be wholesome. 

I might instance other reasons bearing 
upon the same general objection, from the 
character of the professional agitators of 
this question. With some marked excep- 
tions, they do not seem to me to represent the 
highest type of womanhood. I attended a 
meeting of women some time ago at which 
a number of their leaders spoke. I do not 
recall a reference to the care of babies that 
was not accompanied by a sneer. There 
were numerous references to housework, 
most of them seeming to assume that to be 
a wife was to be either the ‘slave”’ or 
‘‘plaything’’ of man. These were favorite 
expressions at the meeting, and ‘‘ man”’ as 
he was there held up might have been in- 
ferred to be a violent enemy of the sex. I 
remember very well one sentence: ‘I have 
respect for certain men, but none for man 
as such—I have no reverence for masculin- 
ity.”’ This astonishing statement by a cul- 
tured Christian woman was applauded by 
the women present. I have attended many 
rude meetings of men, but none at which a 
man would not have been hissed if he had 
said that he had respect for certain women, 
but none for woman as such. I have no 
love to waste on asystem whose professional 
agitators drop naturally into such un- 
womanly talk, and by which other women 
are led naturally toapplaud’'them. ‘There is 
a certain respect due a woman from a man 
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just because she is a woman, and men with 
hardly an exception, even the worst of them, 
recognize it. There is just as certainly a 
certain respect due to man as such from a 
woman, and that system has little right to 
call itself a forward movement that ignores 
it. Before me lies a slip cut a few days ago 
from the Transcript containing an article by 
a woman whose name | see not infrequently 
as a writer on these questions. She has 
learned in some way that certain professed 
Christians in the ages of monasticism “ left 
their families to count beads in a monas- 
tery,’’ as she phrases it. This led her to 
say that our arboreal ancestors were ‘ com- 
paratively respectable males ’’ to the fathers 
of the early church, whose times ‘“ show 
the acme of the most repulsive artificiality 
possible to the conception of mankind’’—a 
state, she goes on to aflirm, that would have 
disgraced brute life. This is one of several 
such statements, and the article as a whole 
is less virulent than some I have recently 
seen. ‘These articles evoke no replies, for 
men dislike to oppose women, but it will be 
a long time before thinking men will be 
convinced that the giving of the ballot to 
the women who do not want it, at the hys- 
terical demand of the few extremists who 
are demanding it with vituperative insist- 
ence will bring the millennium. 

‘* But the temperance question and other 
moral questions—do you not favor giving 
woman the ballot there?’’ With all my 
heart I would do so if [ had the slightest 
reason to think that permanent good would 
follow. But the good people of the country 
are able to settle the temperance question, 
unless it be in the cities, and it is there that 
the vote of the women would do us least 
good. The reasons are many, but one 
amovg them is all that I will now instance. 
The Catholic newspapers are already warn- 
ing us not to press the matter of woman 
suffrage, lest the Catholics accept the bur- 
den imposed upon them and double their 
vote, as we cannot, by the added vote of 
their women. My own conviction is, that 


to give the ballot to woman on the tem- 


perance question would result in a spasm of 
prohibitory legislation, followed by more 
hopeless liquor selling. 

The enforcement of law depends, after 
all, on the manhood of the country. I have 
not been proud of the men whom I have 
heard affirm that we are unable to enact 
needed laws for the decrease of the liquor 
power without giving woman the ballot. 
We can enact all needed laws if we will, or, 
if we cannot, then we could not enforce 
them. 

[ had in mind to speak of wages and of 
one or two other things, but I must stop. 
But let us magnify the importance of the 
home, and of the ballot as representing it. 
I am sorry for the bright woman with a 
blockhead of a husband whose ballot does 
not represent her. But this is only one of 
several disabilities which she has taken 
upon herself in marrying such a man. As 
compared with her choice that her children 
shall inherit his stupidity, the evil done her 
by his misrepresentation at the polls is too 
smal] to be mentioned. Moreover, her 
choice in marriage, a8 compared with that 
of her husband, does not indicate that she 
could choose better men for office than those 
that he would choose. And then I am dis- 
posed to think that the ratio of that sort of 
marriages is smaller than Sarah Grand and 
some woman’s suffrage agitators would lead 
us to suppose. 
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FAMILY DISCIPLINE AT THE 200. 


BY ERNEST LAWTON, 


In a thick grove of trees and brush just 
off the main road of the Washington Zoo is 
situated the home of a small family of two 
black bears, which have been a source of 
much interest and amusement to their 
many visitors this summer. The younger 
member of the little family only came into 
the world last February, and had, then, the 
reputation of being the smallest of his kind 
ever known, for he weighed less than one 
pound. He weighs a good many times that 
amount now, though he is still a little fel- 
low, only one foot in hight when standing 
on all four feet, and nearly two feet high 
when walking around, upright, on his hind 
feet as he delights to do. 

He wears a beautiful, shining black suit 
of fur, and does not seem to mind it in the 
least, even in the hottest weather. His 
mother, too, dresses in fur, but it has grown 
old and turned so brown that the brown or 
cinnamon bears in another cage might 
easily take her for one of their own number. 
Her temper is not very good either, but that 
is not surprising, for, to a bear who has 
tramped whither she would all over the 
confines of the Yellowstone National Park, 
the transfer from such freedom to the small 
cage by Rock Creek must seem sad indeed. 
The facts that she lives within sight of the 
dome of the Capitol and that the United 
States government itself cares for her seem 
to be utterly lost on her. But she has not 
failed in her duty to her son, having trained 
him carefully in all things that it is proper 
and right for a young bear to know how to 
do. 

The first thing necessary was to teach him 
to bite and scratch even before he had any 
real teeth to bite with. This lesson she be- 
gan as soon as the little fellow was able to 
crawl about atall. She would play with him 
somewhat as a cat would with a mouse, roll- 
ing him over and poking him with her great 
paws—although she was extremely careful 
to keep her long, sharp claws well drawn 
back in their velvet cushions. At first baby 
bear whined and cried a little at this treat- 
ment, whereat she cuffed him, quite gently 
of course, and he became quiet at once, 
Then the poking began again, alternated 
with gentle cuffs, and this treatment at last 
had the desired effect. Hesuddenly opened 
his mouth and tried to bite and scratch her, 
whereat she openly showed her delight, and 
then bent her head down to his, evidently 
to whisper words of praise. 

The instruction thus well begun pro- 
gressed finely. The little fellow soon 
learned to bite and scratch in a manner that 
would make the heart of any old bear re- 
joice. His mother would stand for hours 
with her head down while he bit and 
scratched at it, ofly now and then giving a 
cuff, either to stir him up more or to punish 
him when he played too roughly. And the 
little fellow knew very well the difference 
between the blow that meant punishment 
and the blow that meant, ‘‘ Why don't you 
bite harder ?”’ 

But a little bear who can bite and scratch 
must also know how to hug. So after 
a while Mrs, Bear would go over toa tree 
trunk, placed in the center of the cage as 
an exercise pole, and give it a violent hug. 
The little bear would watch her out of the 
corners of his sparkling eyes, and then he 
would go over to the pole, put his forepaws 
about it, and hug until he was exhausted. 
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This process was repeated again and again 
until baby bear became an expert, and, con- 
sidering dead trees beneath his notice, took 
to hugging his mother in hearty fashion. 
A little later the baby was taught to pounce 
upon a piece of bread or meat as if it were 
something alive. Mrs. Bear would creep 
up to a piece of food, pounce suddenly upon 
it and begin to gnaw it, and baby bear 
would do likewise. In fact, whatever she 
might do, her son was sure to see her do it, 
and later would try his own skill in the same 
way. 

One day Mrs. Bear rose on her hind feet, 
and, stretching out one paw to the side of 
the cage for support, began to walk up and 
down. The little bear watched her for 
some time, then he got up and stretched 
his little forepaws out to the iron bars, and 
began to creep around after his mother, 
who watched him over ber shoulder. He 
had numerous falls at first, but at last he 
managed to cross the cage, the narrowest 
way, without support, and from that time 
onward he walked on two feet nearly as 
much as on four, 

A favorite amusement of his was to go 
off to the end of the cage away from his 
mother, and then, rising on his hind feet, 
walk over to her, and throwing his arms 
about her neck hug for all he was worth, 
and then begin to bite and scrateh and 
pommel her. This she would stand for a 
while, but if he became too severe the usual 
cuffing was given him, or else, if he was 
very bad, she would take him up in her 
mouth and go and drop him in the large 
water tank at one end of the cage, the edge 
of which was on a level with the floor. 
This great tank was two feet deep, and even 
when there was no water in it it was wet 
and slimy, and the little bear did not like it. 
His mother, however, would keep him in 
there as long as she thought necessary, 
pushing him back whenever he tried to get 
out. 

Sometimes he was thrown in when the 
tank was half full of water, and was left to 
gasp and choke several minutes before the 
old bear would reach in and, grabbing him 
by leg, foot, back or head, whichever came 
uppermost, pull him out and drop him on 
the floor to dry. The last time I saw him 
he was very naughty indeed, and was sev- 
eral times doused in the water. The last 
dip seemed to have been successful, for a 
very quiet little bear crept up to its mother’s 
side by the edge of the tank. But when 
the mother's head was turned, he leaped up 
and sprang at her in such a way as to make 
her lose her balance. There was a tremen- 
dous splash as the old bear slid over the 
side and under the water. 

The little bear's ears stood straight up 
and he looked the very imp of mischief as 
he saw his mother disappear. His expres- 
sion changed, however, when the old bear’s 
head came above water again. There was 
a look in her face that made him think that 
it would be well to retire. With ears laid 
flat back he sped for the small covered 
room opening out of the back of the cage 
and retired to the darkest corner, where he 
crouched down and pretended to go to sleep. 
Mrs. Bear slowly climbed out of the tank, 
then tramped across the cage to the room 
in the rear, and, blocking up the entrance 
with ber body, leaned forward and admin- 
istered several resounding thumps to the 
little black bundle in the corner. The little 
bear was on his good behavior after that— 
for twenty minutes, 
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THE BIRDS’ GOOD-BY. 
‘“ Where do you fly so fast, 
Pretty birds? 
The meadows have lost their sheaves, 
The wind through the woodland grieves, 
And the trees shower down 
Rich purple and brown, 
Till I hardly tell you from the leaves, 
Little birds— 
The beautiful, rustling leaves! 


‘Will you forget us here, 
Pretty birds— 
The joys of the summer fair, 
The brooks and the fragrant air? 
When you wander afar, 
Where brighter lands are, 
Will you dream of us pleasantly there, 
Little birds, 
Though life is so happy there? 


‘Have you no thought of fear, 
Pretty birds? 
While winging:across the sea, 
Where shelterless you will be, 
When night lowers fast, 
And trumpets the blast, 
Will you sigh for your home in the tree, 
Little birds, 
Your soft, swinging home in the tree?”’ 


Sweetly they sang, ‘‘Good-by, 
Little child! 
Though other lands may be bright, 
‘Tis home gives the best delight. 
And why need we fear? 
The Father is near; 
As He guideth your footsteps aright, 
Little child, 
He guardeth our gentle flight! ”’ 
—George Cooper, in Sunday School Times. 
oo 


INOIDENTS OF NOTED PERSONS. 


A favorite maxim with Miss C. M. Yonge, 
the distinguished English writer, is that ‘it 
is worry, not work, which ages.’’ She is a 
fine exponent of her own ideas, as her serene, 
unwrinkled face and vigorous carriage at the 
age of threescore and eleven give an impres- 
sion of being much younger. 

Celia Thaxter’s first contribution to the 
Atlantic Monthly was a little poem which she 
wrote ina personal letter expressing her home- 
sickness for the sea. The friend who received 
the verses recognized their worth and sent 
them to James Russell Lowell, who gave 
them the title of Landlocked and published 
them in the magazine which he was then 
editing. 

Lady Henry Somerset proposes to try the 
effect of farming for women inebriates. In- 
stead of being sent to prison they will be 
placed upon a farm, where agriculture, horti- 
culture and floriculture in all their branches 
will be carried on. She is confident that the 
fresh interest and hopes awakened by sucha 
life and the healthful outdoor experience will 
prove most beneficial. 

During their lifetime the late Professor 
Tholuck of Halle and his wife, who was the 
Baroness von Gemmugin, agreed to live as 
simply as possible in order that they might 
have more to help needy students at the uni- 
versity and to leave larger bequests for the 
same purpose. After her husband’s death, a 
few years ago, Madame Tholuck purchased a 
house near her own home where poor students 
were provided with free lodgings, breakfast 
and supper. Now tbat she has passed away 
the larger benefactions come into use. 

One of the most trustworthy men in the 
employ of P. D. Armour of Chicago once took 
advantage of his employer’s kindness in this 
way. He was permitted to buy asuit of clothes 
on Mr. Armour’s order, and instead of pur- 
chasing a serviceable business suit, as was 
expected, he bought an expensive dress suit 
and chuckled to think what a shrewd game 
he had played. Instead of discharging the 
fellow, Mr. Armour said to him: * Yuu area 
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young man and have much to learn. I want 
to impress upon you that you should never 
take even a seeming advantage of a friend, 
for, aside from all other considerations, that 
is not a smart business move.” The lesson 
had a salutary effect upon the youth. 

No mistress of the White House ever ex- 
celled Mrs. Madison, the wife of our fourth 
president, in social tact. At a large recep- 
tion she noticed an awkward, bashful boy 
just as he was about taking a cup of coffee. 
Wishing to put him at ease she spoke to him 
kindly, whereupon the embarrassed youth, 
overcome by her beauty and dress, dropped 
his saucer and unconsciously tucked the cup 
into his trousers pocket. With a beautiful 
tact Mrs. Madison covered his confusion by 
saying: “The crowd is so great tonight one 
cannot help being jostled. The servant will 
bring you another cup. Pray how did you 
leave your excellent mother in Virginia? I 
knew her long ago.” 


a 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIBLS.* 
TEMPERANCE [PROV, 23: 29-35]. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


An occupation lesson on Daniel’s abstinence 
was given in these columns March 15, This 
lesson from Proverbs can be made an excel- 
lent supplement to the story of Daniel, be- 
cause it shows why he heeded the warning, 
“ Look not upon the wine.” 

Materials for illustrating this lesson: 

1, Letters of the word murder which make 
“red rum” spelled backwards. Let each 
child make the words after the instruction of 
the lesson has been given. 

2, Primary Temperance Catechism, five 
cents, from National Temperance Society, 58 
teade Street, New York City. Cut out from 
this the picture of a drunkard and paste it on 
a piece of cardboard, leaving a wide margin. 
Write under it the warning of this lesson, 
“Look not upon the wine.” 

3. Cut out a wineglass from red cardboard 
or paper. Draw upon the back of it a snake 
or spider. If one cannot draw, tind picture 
for pasting on to goblet in Harper’s Monthly 
for March, p. 576, or in McClure’s Magazine for 
April, pp. 467-471. The children will admire 
the pretty red goblet; then turn it over and 
show the evil thing that is in every glass of 
wine—just as our lesson says, ‘‘at last it 
biteth like a serpent.” 

We must. remember that every drunkard 
was once a child, bright and innocent and 
happy. How does the terrible change come 
about? Our lesson, in the book of Proverbs 
(what wise wan taught by God wrote it?), 
tells us how, and it also gives us a sure way 
to keep from ever becoming drunkards, This 
rule for safety is given in just five words: 
“ Look not upon the wine.’”’ But what harm 
can there be in just looking at the beautiful, 
sparkling, red liquid ? 

Illustrate by reminding the children of how 
it is at Christmastime when the shop win- 
dows are filled with pretty things. How the 
boys and girls crowd round the windows and 
try to decide what they like best and go home 
and think and talk about the beautiful things, 
and then come again to look and look, and, if 
allowed to do so, to handle the longed-for 
toys. If 1t is sweetmeats in the window 
doesn’tit make your “ mouth water” in your 
longing to taste the delicious things as well as 
lok at them? The more we look the more 
we want to hold and handle and taste what 
pleases our eyes so much. There is no harm 
of course in looking often at the beautiful 
Christmas display, but what if the pretty toys 
were poisonous and we knew that we should 
be slowly but surely harmed by handling 
them? Would it then be best for us to keep 
coming to look at them and thus growing to 
long more and more to touch and bandle and 
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have them? What would be best to do al- 
though just looking would not poison us? 

Illustrate also by poison ivy, the pretty vine 
that must be so carefully avoided. From the 
foregoing the point is brought out that ‘‘ look 
not’? means to keep away from, to avoid in 
every way. God would not tell us so plainly to 
shun the wine unless it was for our best good 
todo so. Our lesson describes those who look 
upon the wine and then look and look again. 

To show the great sum spent in the United 
States for liquor every year, lay half a postage 
stamp on a large dining-room table seven or 
eight feet long. The half a stamp represents 
the money paid each year in our land for all 
mission work, and the whole surface of the 
table represents the sum spent every year for 
strong drink in our country. 

Let the children figure out on their slates 
how long it would take to count a billion (the 
sum spent yearly in our land for liquor), so 
that they can form some idea of this enormous 
amount, It takes three days, counting ten 
hours a day, to count one million. A billion 
is a thousand million. Reckon 300 days toa 
year (leave out Sundays and holidays) and we 
have the result—ten years to count a billion; 
3 X 1,000 + 300=10. A billion dollars a year 
spent in our Christian land for the devil’s 
drink, which brings ruin and death to thou- 
sands of innocent ones! ‘‘ Look not upon the 


wine.” 
—_— 


COLLEGE WOMEN AS HOUSEKEEPERS. 


We are far from believing that college grad- 
uates are ‘‘ sinners above all others ” in their 
ignorance of household matters, and the ar- 
raignment of this class, in this excerpt from 
the Household, is altogether too severe. But 
we print it because it gives general facts in 
domestic economy with which all women who 
administer a home should be familiar: 


Follow the college graduate to her new 
home when fortune has crowned her as a 
bride. Let us hope it is a home well sup- 
plied with the comforts of life, and provided 
with a purse long enough to furnish the 
wages of a fairly competent cook and house- 
maid. 

Having shown the cook where meats and 
vegetables and kitchen articles are to be 
kept, and explained the routine of work to 
the housemaid, Mrs. College Graduate often 
fancies she has ‘discharged her duty’’ to 
her household, and ‘turns with alacrity to 
the school habit of glancing into a book, or 
sitting as one of a committee on ‘vital 
public questions.” 

In the meantime cook gets breakfast, 
lunch and dinner according to the formula 
taught her by her mother or by some for- 
mer mistress, or, perchance, the wit and 
wisdom of her own brain mixed with picked- 
up knowledge. She fills the refrigerator 
with milk, butter, meat and various cooked 
dishes, all uncovered, because she has 
learned that ice ‘‘ keeps things from spoil- 
ing, ma’am.”’ 

She is utterly ignorant of the fact that 
milk and butter are greedy absorbents, and 
that the French chef’s best friend, the onion, 
may be as dangerous a neighbor as a tene- 
ment house, because of its birthright as a 
scavenger. 

She holds the kettle under the spigot and 
fills in the desired quantity, when she should 
first let the water run cold, in order to 
remove the evil that finds a home in water 
that stands in the lead pipe next to the 
spigot if not run off frequently. 

When mixing her dough she finds it more 
convenient to draw poisonous water from 
the hut-water faucet than to take pure 
water from the teakettle. 

She prepares her potatoes for boiling and 
leaves them in any handy dish, possibly tin, 
for half an hour, because she is not quite 
ready to ‘‘ start dinner.’’ They grow black 
and lose quality. She does not know that 
covering them with cold water will keep 
them white and crisp. 

Lettuce and onions, and radishes and 
green corn are to her only “green stuff,’’ 
and are left wherever they happen to be 
thrown by tbe grocer, until the sun or the 
heat of the kitchen wilts them and their 
spirit departs. 
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She knows not the importance of imme- 
diately putting them in cool, safe storage, 
and placing in cold water the lettuce and 
radishes required for the next meal. The 
radishes are much more delicate and crisp 
if they remain in cold water an hour before 
lunch, and can be served in glasses holding 
a little ice water. 

Cook washes the glorious cucumber, slices 
it and sends immediately to the table. The 
family are tempted; they eat and they suf- 
fer, all because she has never been told that 
slicing the cucumber into ice-cold salt and 
water and letting it remain an hour would 
remove all danger and give us one of the 
choicest relishes of the day. 

She fills her teakettle immediately after 
breakfast, lets it boil, then pushes it to the 
back of the range that she may have hot 
water handy, which is perfectly right, ex- 
cept to a certain point, possibly until the 
time for coffee and tea making arrives; then 
she in haste seizes the teapot, throws in the 
required amount of tea, pulls forward the 
kettle and pours on the hot water and sets 
the pot on the range, wherever there is a 
convenient spot, to ‘‘ keep it warm.” 

One mistress, seeing her cook do this, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, Mary, that water is not 
boiling!” 

‘*But it has boiled, ma’am,”’ replied the 
girl. 

‘“*When?’’ inquired the mistress. 

‘* Just after breakfast, when I filled the 
kettle,” said cook, 

‘* And has been simmering ever since?’’ 
said the mistress, who happened to know 
that water twice boiled is not fit for either 
tea or coffee, and that tea or coffee put into 
a cold pot loses half its fine flavor. 

She immediately applied her knowledge, 
and that cook was taught to scald her pots 
before putting in the tea and to pour upon 
it fresh boiled water while in the very act 
of boiling. 

In her schooldays Mrs. College Graduate 
was a banner pupil in the chemistry class. 
In the new departure of her life it never 
occurs to her that her kitchen is the largest 
field in all the world for the beneficial appli- 
cation of her chemical and hygienic knowl- 
edge. She sits at her bountifully supplied 
table, munching composedly compounds 
that would terrify her if developed in the 
laboratory. . . . She knows right well that 
sewer gas is poisonous, yet the bathroom 
and washstand pipes are left entirely to the 
care of the maid, who “is supposed to know 
her work.” 

She takes her daily walk in skirts that do 
not clear the ground, because they are fash- 
ionable, you know, never once shaking the 
dust of her feet from the lovely folds before 
stepping upon her thick, pile carpets and 
costly rugs. Malaria and diphtheria invade 
the house, and Mrs. College Graduate ‘' can- 
not understand it.’’ She supposed that was 
a ‘particularly healthy neighborhood ”’ else 
she ‘*never would have consented to live 
there.”” Mrs. College Graduate is very criti- 
cal concerning tone and line and values in 
pictures and architecture, but she never 
dreams of applying her eye for beauty or 
order or harmonious adjustment to her 
home or her table, save in a theoretical way. 





Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
‘emphatically at the head.” 
Scientific American, 





Strongest of all pure cream of 
tartar baking powders according to 
latest U.S. Govt. Report. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


? Of course 
you do! It is 
a Conversation 
Corner Collect- 
or’s Cabinet of 
Curiosities. 
The cut comes 
by mail, post- 
marked Ando- 
ver, Mass., and 
just suits a 





bunch of letters in my drawer on the sub- 
ject of Collections. I wish the young art- 
ist, if ever he comes to Boston, would step 
into the office and explain some of the speci- 
as I do not feel sure that I exactly 
The ancient battle-axes, 
cannon ball and arrow-heads denote’ a war- 


mens, 
understand them. 


like turn of mind—perhaps this collector is 

Son of a Veteran. The jolly-looking elf sit- 

ting on the top shelf indicates, | suppose, 

that Corner Collectors enjoy a bit of fun— 

a very proper thing for us young people! 
STAMPS, 

The stamp album has a prominent place 
here, as in every well-regulated Corner cabi- 
net. The exchange lists and the Japanese 
memorials were spoken of fully last week. 
The bird from Turkey which lighted on the 
list at the last moment brought this note: 

CESAREA, TURKEY. 

Dear Mr. Martin: T would be very glad if 
you should put my name on the stamp ex- 
change list. I can send as many as fifteen 
sets of the 1876 and 1891 issues of Turkey, ex- 
cept the five and twenty-five piasters. I have 
45 kids of stamps. I would like to exchange 
especially for Canadian stamps. I shall be 
twelve years old in a month, 

The cholera is here as our summer guest. 
Nearly a thousand Turks and Armenians have 
died trom it. Most of the Turks take no med- 
icine, but say, “If it is decreed that I die, I 
shall die, and what’s the use of medicine: 
Many of the Armenians are doing what a 
can for themselves, and so there are less 
deaths among them. The disease is ae ae 
away now. Your friend, CHARLEs W. 

Collectors who correspond with this boy 
will, of course, remember that an ordinary 
postal card will not do for Turkey and that 
even Washington cannot go (alone) outside 
of this country, except to Canada and Mex- 
ico. Be careful and not make these mis- 
sionary children pay any extra postage. 

I have received the new set of Hawaiian 
stamps; they are very pretty—worthy of 
the brave young republic in the Pacific we 
are all so much interested in. I have also 
a beautiful set of North Borneo stamps, 
nine in number, all surcharged Labuan. 
I suppose you all know where and what 
Labuan is. I confess I do not quite under- 
stand about two other stamps which have 
drifted into the Corner—large, pinkish-col- 
ored and apparently hailing from French 
colonies, One is marked Protectorat de la 
Cote des Somalis Djibouti; the other, Repub- 
lique Francais Bock. Where are Djibouti 
and Bock? Are such stamps made for gen 
uine postal use, or for your collections? 

A lady missionary in Japan, now in Amer- 
ica, writes about the memorial stamps: 

Dear Mr, Martin: Iwas much interested in 
your suggestion in a recent Corner about the 
memorial stamps being given with shares in 
the O Hana San or O Sumi San Fund, and 
hope the scheme may be carried out. I have 
lived almost within a stone’s throw of the 
orphanage, and beiieve in it thoroughly. 

Yours cordially, c. A. s. 

I acknowledge subscriptions to stock, 
varying from one to ten shares, from the 
following Cornerers: Mrs. K., Boston: H. 
and H., West Dedham, Mass.:; Mrs. P., 
Gloucester, Mass.: S. C., Stewartstown, 
N.H.: H. B. J. and G. L. J., Rutherford, 
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MN dt On the 


; T. W., Waterville, N. Y. 
lower 


shelf you see ancient 
COINS. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Will you please send 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: 


me the address of the firm that buys rare | 


coins? Yours truly, W. 
The above card is a sample of many re- 
quests, showing a considerable interest in 


collecting specimens of money. One lady 


wishes to know the price of Continental | 


Another, 


. an old Continental bill of four dollars, 
issued in 1776, small and yellow with age; also 
a tive dollar bill of the Farmer’s Exchange 
Bank of Gloucester, R.1., 1808. What are 


money. in Kansas, has 


they really worth? Are there any reliable | 
We came here | 
many years ago from Leominster, Mass. We | 


persons who purchase them ? 


have taken the Congregationalist thirty-two 
years. Mrs. G. 

1 refer inquirers to H. E. Morey, 31 Ex- 
change Street, Boston. He buys and sells 


all such things, and publishes a quarterly | 
catalogue which includes notes of recent | 
in good | 


‘finds.’ He says ** Continentals” 
condition are worth about ten cents. 


WAREHAM, MAss. 
My Dear Mr, Martin: Here are two old 
medals the origin of which Cornerers may be 
interested to look up. 
an iron-bound chest, with drawn sword in his 
right hand and a bag of money in his left. 
2—Ship Constitution under full sail with fair 
wind and smooth sea; ‘‘ Webster credit cur- 
rent, 1841.’’ Reverse: a shattered, dismantled 
ship, ‘‘ Experiment,’’ on a raging sea; ‘* Van 
3uren metallic current, 1837.”’ Mrs. B. 
Important political history in those med- 
als—consult any of your grandfathers. 
NEwtTon CENTER, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: . [have a collection of 
100 rare coins and a lot of Civil War envelopes; 
I will send you two so that if you have not 
seen one you will be able to now. I am in 
the grammar school and am ten years old, I 
have had the German measles. Emory W. 
No call for exchanges in line last men- 
tioned! If Emory will call at my library 
some day I will try and find him in ex- 


change some Confederate envelopes made | 
of very brown paper, which I got in Rich- | 
mond or Petersburg in the ‘civil war,” as | 


young folks always call it—in those days 
it was ‘the War of the Rebellion.”’ 


I have the card, written in plain hand, of | 


Salvatore De Gregorio. He is an Italian 


boy who often improves a shining hour at | 


the Congregationalist rooms in polishing 
the editorial boots. 
he had any hobby—what he collected. After 
thinking a moment he slowly replied, ‘I 
collects nickels’’! Isn’t he a coin collector? 


{The rest of Mr. Martin’s ‘“‘copy’’ looks | 


rather dull and I propose to substitute a 
letter from Scotland, which may show un- 


prejudiced Cornerers that the editor and I | 


are on good terms, notwithstanding his re 
cent attempt to have it otherwise.—D. F.: 


My Dear D. F.:; From far up on the west 
coast of Scotland I greet you. We are about 
midway between Oban and Inverness on the 
Caledonian Canal. ([Cornerers will look up 
the locality on their maps and see why so 
calied.—D. F.) All day we have been sailing 
amid the choicest scenery. You remember 
William Black’s novels describe vividly this 
remarkable region. The boat has been tarry- 
ing here a few minutes to allow all to tramp 
off into the woods to see a cascade. The only 
objection to it I had was that the water looked 
about the color of Liebig’s extract of beef. 
But many in these parts don’t care much 
about the quality of water, they are so at- 
tached to Scotch whisky. Even some Amer- 
icans indulge in it, on the excuse that they 
are traveling a long way in the rain and 
need it. But I am satistied with cold water 
“straight.’’ Linclose a bit of bonnie Scotch 
heather and two photos of yachts reminding 
you of your mysterious Captain Myles... . 

Your sincere friend, H. A. B 


Comment is upnecessary.—D. F. } 


Mv. MSS) 


1—General Jackson in | 


One day I asked him if | 
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Creates and 
sustains en- 
ergy as no 
other food 
does. 


Steam 
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{ Hornby’s : 
H =O { Oatmeal } Company, N.Y 








WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 

a On this Continent, have received 

SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

on all their Goods at the 
CALIFORNIA 


MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 
™ BREAKFAST COCOA, 


| Which, unlike the Dutch Proce 
fis made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one “cent & cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Washing Silver. 


Soaps containing alkali are unfit for 
this purpose. It’s said we make the 
only soap suitable for that work. 
It’s Py hz RO - 


SILVER 


ELEY sy) TAD CON 


SOAP 
is one of those fortunate combina- 
tions that produce perfect results. 
If you prefer a soap for cleaning 
silver it will please you. 15 cts. 
By mail, post-paid, 26 cts. in stamps. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 
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How Well Do We 


By 


This question forces itself upon the student 
of the life of Christ when he sees how much of 
that life the Gospels leave untouched, and 
how much, after all the labors of the scholar, 
they leave uncertain. They do not tell the 
events of the life, nor—what is more impor- 
tant—the growth of the mind of Jesus between 
childhood and manhood. They do not always 
give events in the same order or sayings in 
the same form or with the same setting. The 
critical biographer encounters obstacles, great 
or small, at almost every step. 

But are these difficulties which embarrass 
the historian such as must also bring per- 
plexity and doubt to the Christian believer? 
Do we need for a secure and perfect Christian 
faith to know the life and teachings of Christ 
more fully and exactly than the Gospels en- 
able us to know them? 

This, which is nothing less than the decisive 
question between Biblical criticism and Chris- 
tian faith, we can, I believe, bring for solution 
to Him whose answer alone is sufficient, to 
Christ Himself. His answer, though given 
only by implication, could hardly be clearer 
if it were stated in words. If He had regarded 
an accurate knowledge of the deeds and ex- 
periences of His daily life as important for the 
faith of future disciples, He would certainly 
have seen to it that they were recorded. He 
made no provision for such a record, and we 
even feel instinctively that He could not have 
done so, that it would not have harmonized 
with His character or contributed to His work 
for men. 

If He had conceived of the religion He was 
founding as consisting in the teaching and 
learning of truth He would inevitably have 
written down His sayings and could not have 
left them to the chances of memory and the 
uncertain fortunes of oral tradition. That 
Jesus was not a writer and did not direct His 
disciples to write is conclusive proof that He 
did not regard the teaching of facts and truths 
as His chief mission among men. 

The writing of a text-book of religion and 
ethics seems, indeed, almost as incongruous 
with the character of Jesus as the writing of 
an autobiography; and one begins to wonder 
whether the modern critic,in attempting to 
reconstruct these things out of the Gospels, is 
not working somewhat at one side of the pur- 
pose of Christ. Christ was content to write 
on ‘“‘tables that were hearts of flesh.’’ His 
disciples were His autobiography and His text- 
book of reJigion. He imprinted Himself upon 
them by His life and speech, by His ministry 
of sympathy and love; and having reproduced 
Himself in them, the abiding presence of His 
spirit, His personal life in the world was se- 
cured. This was indeed His only way. If He 
had written, men would have been bound to 
the letter of His life and teaching, and the new 
covenant would have been a covenant of law 
like the old. Christianity is, in one aspect of 
it, the imitation of the life of Christ, but of 
the spirit, not the letter of His life. It is, in 
another view, the appropriation of the teach- 
ings of Christ, but in their spirit, not in their 
letter. What we need to know, therefore, is 
not the letter of His hfe and teaching, with 
fullness of detail and formal accuracy, but the 
spirit with its living and life-giving power. 
That the Gospels do in fact offer this that we 
need to know is the testimony of Christendom, 
and results, indeed ,naturally from their origin. 

The memory of the deeds and words of 
Jesus was kept alive by men who loved and 
reverenced Him, who regarded His words as 
words of God, who lived under the inspiration 
of His holy and loving personality. When 
after a generation our evangelists recorded 
the current traditions, oral or written, of the 





* Sunday, Sept. 30, being review Sunday, we sub- 
Stitute for the usual exposition of the International 
Lesson this specially timely contribution. 
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Need to Know the 


Life of Christ?* 


Prof. Frank C. Porter, Yale Divinity School. 


life of Christ, their interest and purpose were 
still not those of historians who would ascer- 
tain facts, but those of disciples who would 
make and establish disciples. Luke wrote 
that Theophilus might know the certainty 
concerning the things wherein he was in- 
structed; John, that his readers might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing they might have life in His 
name. Matthew and Mark do not express 
their purpose, but it was evidently the same. 
Now there is no more remarkable character- 
istic of our Gospels than this, that though frag- 
mentary in character and deviating from each 
other in detail, they yet give with clearness 
and harmony and moving power the impres- 
sion of a certain personality, a certain unique 
character. We cannot tell the order of events 
in His life at this point or that; we cannot de- 
termine with assurance in many cases the oc- 
casion or form, or in some cases even the mean- 
ing of His sayings. At various points of doc- 
trine we are uncertain just what His teach- 
ing was. No chronology of the life of Christ, 
no harmony of the Gospels, no commentary, 
no Biblical theology of the teachings of Christ 
can claim to have discovered and established 
the truth beyond dispute. Yet we have no 
difficulty in understanding the word Christ- 
like. Weknow what the spirit of His.life was, 
and we know it simply from the gospel picture 
of Him. 

The Gospels somehow succeed in embodying 
and imparting the impression of the person- 
ality of Jesus. They are, indeed, nothing but 
the direct product of the impression of His 
personality on His first disciples, and are in 
the most literal sense the creation of His 
spirit. 

But this which the Gospels furnish is just 
what we have already found that we need to 
know. It is just so well that we need to know 
the life of Christ. We need a picture of the 
character of Christ, and that, rather than a 
history, is what the Gospels for the most part 
present. We need examples of the way in 
which the spirit of Christ manifests itself in 
our human life, illustrations of His view of 
the world, of His way of meeting the problems 
and perplexities of life. We need to see Him 
among men and to feel the severity of His 
holiness rebuking sin, and the tenderness of 
His love forgiving sin. We need to hear Him 
call upon God, and to know what sonship 
means. We need what the Gospels give; that 
is, we need the sort of biography of Jesus 
which they present. 

It is unnecessary and to no purpose to main- 
tain that the Gospels are perfect; that they at 
all points reflect with equal fidelity the spirit 
of Christ; that nothing fureign to Him enters 
into the picture, and that no touch that might 
have made it a still more living likeness has 
been omitted, no deed untold that we should 
care to know, no word forgotten that it would 
do us good to hear. No such unbuman per- 
fection belongs to the Gospels, and that is not 
what is meant by saying that the Gospels fur- 
nish what we need to know. 

This, rather, that they are no chronicles, 
and are not to be judged by their excellence 
as chronicles, but that the spirit of life is in 
them, the spirit of the life of Christ, and so 
they are the sort of life that Christ would 
have wished to have written of Him. They 
are memorials of friendship, testimonies 
of discipleship, confessions of faith. Even 
that which is a defect in the view of science 
may well contribute to the higher end. One 
New Testament writer says of himself: ‘‘ We 
have this treasure in earthern vessels that the 
exceeding greatness of the power may be of 
God, and not from ourselves.’’ 

All the New Testament is an earthen vessel 
containing a treasure of divine greatness and 


power. It is a fatal error to imagine that the 
vessel itself is the treasure. The treasure of 
the Gospels is the Spirit of Christ. If the 
vessels are earthen, it is only that the treasure 
may the more surely be known to be of God. 
The workmanship of these pictures of Christ 
is not so perfect that there can be any doubt 
whence comes the superhuman beauty and 
glory of the face. 

To those who at this time are entering anew 
upon the study of the Gospels, I would point, 
then, to the proper and highest end of such 
study. The critical study of details is not to 
be feared, but neither is it to be overvalued. 
The important thing is to enter into the spirit 
of Christ, to come under the immediate im- 
pression of His personality, to gain such a 
knowledge of Him as comes, not from a diligent 
reading of books, but from the growing pos- 
session of a Christlike spirit, a heart of purity 
and of forgiving and ministering love. 


—_ - 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Sept. 23-29. Can There Be an Ideal 

Social State Without the Gospel? Isa. 11: 
1-10; Rev. 21: 21-27. 

Has there ever been such? Where today is the 
nearest approach to it? Are we to expect it on this 
earth? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Y. P. 8. 0. E. 
PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Sept. 30-Oct. 6. Consecration, What 
ItIs; What It Does. Rom. 12: 1-21. 

This is one of those familiar words of reli- 
gious speech, the frequency and thoughtless- 
ness of whose use often obscures the real 
meaning. Most of us have an idea that it 
represents an advanced stage of Christian life. 
We recognize it when we see it illustrated in 
saintly souls about us or in the heroes of mis- 
sionary biography. But just what the word 
implies when put over against our humdrum 
lives, set in the midst of this world’s distrac- 
tions and cares, we hardly understand. We 
think, however, there is something in the 
idea, even for us, and the object of the En- 
deavor consecration meeting is for us to realize, 
if possible, a greater degree of it. 

Consecration certainly is not an emotional 
state. To work ourselves up into a condition 
where our feelings are intense and agreeable 
is not to consecrate ourselves to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I am inclined to think that 
feeling is given, as a rule, too much considera- 
tion. We wake up in the morning with no 
pronounced feeling of Christian joy and hope 
and we foolishly conclude that our religion 
has collapsed. It has if it is grounded in the 
feelings, but not if it is rooted in Christian 
purpose and principles. Or we wait for a 
great flood of feeling before we dare enter the 
Christian life. A boy thus delaying went 
once to a wiser and older friend for help. 
‘‘ What hinders you from becoming a Chris- 
tian?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Well,” the lad replied, 
**T don’t feel as Tom Smith seems to feel about 
these things.’’ ‘‘ But,’ responded his sage 
friend, ‘‘ does the Bible say you have got to feel 
as Tom Smith does before you begin to be a 
disciple of Jesus?’”’ 

We need to get back to the Bible idea of 
consecration. The Old and the New Testa- 
ments agree in representing it as being set 
apart for God’s uses. That is why Paul 
dared to call his far from perfect converts 
saints. The saint in apostolic times was the 
follower of Jesus Christ, so one must make his 
life over to God if he would really consecrate 
himself. The secret of it all, as Hallin so 
beautifully says fn Mrs. Ward’s story Mar- 
cella, is the surrendered will. After that 
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comes co-operation with God in the service of 
men. Wespeak often in these days of con- 
secration to humanity, and it is good to see 
how much brave, unselfish, useful work is 
going forward on what seems to be a non- 
religious basis. But, recognizing to the full 
all that such workers accomplish, I for one do 
not believe that a man dees his best work for 
his fellowmen until he has felt the touch of 
God upon his own life and responded to it by 
swinging his own life into line with the pur- 
poses of the Eternal. It is important to offer 
the cup of cold water to every thirsty, needy, 
suffering child of man, but it means more 
both to him who gives and him who takes if 
it be offered in the name of Christ. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 13: 1, 2, 11-15; 19: 4-6; 
33: 14-16; Num. 6: 2,3; 1 Sam. 1: 11, 21, 22;1 
Kings 8: 53; 2 Chron. 29: 31; 31:6; Luke 6; 22, 
23; 1 Cor. 6: 19, 20; 2 Cor. 6: 14-18; Col. 3: 
1-4; Heb. 10: 19-25; 1 Pet. 2: 9, 10. 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
AN INDIAN MISSIONARY ON HIS TRAVELS. 


BY REV. H. L. BAILEY. 


A missionary in India has variety in his 
means of travel. He may walk if he choose, 
but he is never a long distance pedestrian. 
If, in that land of deliberate action, he be in 
a real American hurry, perhaps he will be 
fortunate enough to live near the railroad and 
can ride on the Royal Mail, bumping over a 
narrow gauge road at the average rate of sev- 
enteen miles per hour. This is in Southern 
India. In the north they make better time. 
He will probably have a horse and carriage 
for local needs, and may find pleasure in driv- 
ing with his family on good roads, with his 
horse-keeper running before him to clear the 
way in city streets, or perched upon a seat 
attached to the hind axle of the carriage when 
the drive is along less crowded thoroughfares. 
If touring be part of the missionary’s duties 
he will have a bullock cart, whose driver sits 
on the tongue of the vehicle and kicks the 
bullocks with his bare toes or twists their 
tails to increase their speed. The natives 
travel leisurely in bullock carts, averaging 
two or three miles per hour, but in a public 
eonveyance one may attain the speed of eigbt 
miles an hour on a down grade. 

Then, too, I have ridden my Pegu pony 
on narrow mountain roads, and have by his 
stumbling been pitched over his head at 
the edge of a precipice. I have climbed the 
mountains on a wretched native pony and 
have been obliged to walk till I staggered to 
save the staggering beast. I have been car- 
ried up and down the same mountains in a 
chair on the shoulders of four coolies and can 
almost feel the jolting yet. 

But, pleasanter than all these modes of 
travel, though not as convenient under all 
circumstances, is the silent steed of rubber 
and steel that has been my companion on 
many a mile in Southern India. I have risen 
hours before daylight to begin a cycling trip; 
I have pushed my wheel at midday under the 
burning tropical sun; and I have glided along 
past groves of palms or through avenues of 
banyans in the dusk. of eve or in the bright 
moonlight. I have cycled alone and in com- 
pany with a brother missionary over good 
roads and bad, sometimes along a footpath, 
and sometimes over no path at all. Govern- 
ment keeps the main roads of the country in 
good repair, and marks the distances by fur- 
long and milestones. 

The bicycle is a never-ending source of 
wonder to native minds. They crowd around 
the machine to examine itif it is at rest, or 
gaze in astonishment as the cycler speeds by 
them. Often it is a source of terror as well. 


The youth who has been playing in the road 
with his back to the approaching monster 
suddenly turns ata word of warning from the 
rider and rushes with wild shrieks to the 
shelter of the nearest cactus hedge. 

One frequently meets with queer experiences 
in cycling in India. 


I remember one long ride 
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over muddy roads which was called to a sud- 
den halt. Asa usual thing river beds in that 
land are dry stretches of sand, with perhaps a 
tiny stream of water making its way along. 
For this reason, and also because of the lack 
of civilization, there are few bridges except 
for the railroads and in cities. Ten months in 
the year they are not needed. But it had 
been raining for two or three days, and instead 
of a sandy stretch of river bed I found a 
rushing torrent before me, one or two hundred 
yards wide and from two to four feet in depth, 
barring my progress, the nearest bridge being 
miles away. I was not alone there. A con- 
siderable company of natives were making 
preparations to cross. They understood my 
situation if not my language, and came to my 
rescue. Two men took the wheel upon their 
heads and marched through the river, waist 
deep at times, to the other side. Meanwhile 
I had been assisted to the top of a load of 
hay, which presently began to move as the 
bullocks attached to it were driven into the 
river. There were half a dozen men engaged 
in the trip, and at times it needed them all to 
brace up the team and load against the current. 
Once or twice I thought I should have to wade 
across after all. But ere long I descended 
with dry feet to solid ground, and with a gift 
of money, small to me but of great value to 
them, bade them adieu and pursued my jour- 
ney. 

I never realized my opportunity and yet my 
inability to preach to the natives so acuteiy 
as on one of my cycling trips. I was on the 
way to spend Sunday at the home of another 
missionary, to preach to his English congre- 
gation in hisabsence. Before the twenty mile 
trip was ended there came up a shower and I 
halted beneath a tree in a village for shelter. 
Almost instantly I was surrounded by a 
throng of curious natives. They had seen 
white men before, but a bicycle was a curi- 
osity indeed, That seemed the best oppor- 
tunity I ever had for preaching the gospel 
outside of a Christian congregation, and I had 
a headful and a heartful of words which I 
longed to utter, but, alas! my tongue was 
trained to a different speech from theirs. I 
have often thought of them since and won- 
dered if another Christian with equal oppor- 
tunity has been blessed with greater ability 
to tell them of Christ. 

William Carey and Adoniram Judson did 
not go out to India with cameras, stereopti- 
cons and bicycles, but the modern missionary 
often is equipped with all ofthese. The stere- 
opticon will draw a crowd to whom the gospel 
may be preached, the camera is a first-rate 
agency for spreading missionary intelligence 
in America, while the bicycle serves to trans- 
port the missionary quickly across the coun- 
try and, having brought him to the place of 
audience, is able to gather his audience for 
him. Some ministers and other good people 
in this country are inclined to look upon the 
bicycle as an agency for evil because of the 
immense amount of Sabbath breaking for 
which it is responsible. Be that as it may, in 
India the missionary welcomes and utilizes 
this swift and silent steed. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

Kanaka Labor Traffic. Rev. Oscar Michelson, 
on his return from Europe to the island of 
Tongoa in the New Hebrides, found sad news 
awaiting him. The Kanaka labor traffic, that 
evil which he and Dr. Paton have been so 
vigorously combating, has by no means been 
suppressed, but seems to be carried on with 
new energy. Some months ago the chiefs of 
this island had begged the Queensland au- 
thorities to forbid the recruiting of laborers at 
Tongoa, and it was hoped that their reasona- 
ble request would be granted. Mr. Michel- 
son’s grief and indignation were, therefore, 
great when he received a letter from the col- 
onial secretary’s office informing him that 
this inhuman slave traffic would be resumed 
by duly authorized Queensland labor vessels. 
In a recent letter Mr. Michelson writes: 
‘*There is a vessel anchored here at this mo- 
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ment with twenty of the most hopeful young 
men of the island already on board. How 
many more will go it is hard to say. It isa 
practice with our natives not to allow a rela- 
tive to go alone, so one or another would go 
with those on board. Perhaps five or six may 
see their own island again, the others will 
leave their bones in Queensland.’ In Mr. 
Michelson’s opinion, if this barbarous traftic 
continues, in the next twenty years 50,000 of 
these poor natives will be sacrificed for the 
benefit of a few sugar planters in Queensland, 

Korea Today. Rey. Dr. Underwood of Seoul, 
Korea, bas an interesting article this month 
in the Missionary Review on the present status 
of missionary work in that land. During the 
past few years there has been a large increase 
in the mission force in the field, several of 
the earlier missionaries having returned from 
furloughs and quite a goodly number of new 
recruits having arrived from time to time. 
These young workers have made good prog- 
ress in learning the difficult language and 
have plunged heart and soul into the evan- 
gelistic work. The total number of mission- 
aries at present distributed among the twelve 
to sixteen millions in Korea is twenty six 
married men, eighteen single men and four- 
teen single women. Seoul is the principal cen- 
ter of missionary work, and there schools, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, printing presses, churches 
and chapels have been planted and from this 
city medical and evangelical tours into the 
interior are constantly being made. During 
the past year much good work has been ac- 
complished by means of street chapels and 
outdoor meetings. At the Sunday services 
the street chapels have been crowded week by 
week with attentive, and in some cases eager, 
listeners. Medical workers are very popular 
and exert a wide influence. One of the fea- 
tures of the past year has been the opening of 
The Shelter, a hospital for the nuinberless out- 
cast sick who, according to a not uncommon 
custom, have been turned out of doors by 
their relatives and friends and left to die. 
A dispensary is connected with this hospital 
and a chapel will be built as soon as the nec- 
essary funds have been secured. The insti- 
tution is entirely undenominational, depend- 
ent upon no board. 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A Christian Endeavor Society out in Towa has 
taken a bold stand against a common evil by circu- 
jJating among its members an anti-gossip pledge. 

The formation of home departments of Christian 
Endeavor Societies is now wisely urged. These de- 
partments would include the workers who are de- 
tained at home by sickness or by their duties. They 
would send regular messages to the society and 
would thus help the Endeavorers, while the latter, 
by means of visits, would repay the debt. 

The Christian Endeavor Missionary Extension 
Course, besides conducting a missionary campaign 
throughout the West, is planning one for the East. 
Ten able missionary speakers will make a mission- 
ary lecture journey, holding missionary mass meet- 
ings in Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Albany, Springfield and Boston. These mass meet- 
ing are to be a week apart, the intervening days 
being occupied with rallies in the surrounding 
towns. 

The good citizenship work undertaken by the 
Christian Endeavorers of Indiana is attracting wide 
attention. It includes special Endeavor meetings 
and sermons by the pastors, also courses of lectures 
on the problems of good citizenship, by eminent 
speakers in every county of the State, the circu- 
lation of good citizenship pledges, and the for- 
mation of voters’ leagues. Pennsylvania, Missouri 
and Illinois are other States that are actively push- 
ing this fruitful work. 





OALENDAR. 


American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, Oct. 10-12. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE JESUITS. 

The author of this volume, Hon. R. W. 
Thompson, ex-Secretary of the Navy, makes 
a sharp distinction between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Jesuits, who form 
a large and influential order within it. He 
believes that our civil and Protestant reli- 
gious institutions are being imperiled by 
the machinations of the Jesuits, and he has 
raised his voice in warning. His method is 
principally historical, and he has derived 
his material chiefly from Roman Catholic 
sources. Indeed, he addresses Roman Cath- 
olics as earnestly as any other readers. He 
writes in a calm and kindly temper but with 
considerable plainness of speech. Ilis work 
is the fruit of long and thorough study and 
he has the advantage of having held high 
official position, such as gives one large and 
just views of national integrity and of 
suurces of national strength or weakness 
which are less evident to the ordinary 
citizen, 

It is the author’s conviction that Pope 
Leo XIII, is a Jesuit and that his rule over 
the Papal Church is in harmony with the de- 
mands of that order rather than with those 
of the Church as a whole. Apparently this 
is true so far as concerns the Pope's train- 
ing for thatis a matter of record. But the 
conclusion as to his Jesuitical sway is a 
matter of inference. It may be correct but 
it is not demonstrated in these pages. Nor 
is it proved that Monsignor Satolli, at 
present the Pope’s ablegate in the United 
States, is a Jesuit, so far as we have ob- 
served, although Mr. Thompson assumes 
that he is. That is to say, we are not 
clear that all the accusations made in these 
pages against the Jesuits really lie against 
them in distinction from the Roman Cath- 
olics in general. In theinterest of accuracy 
this should have been rendered more in- 
telligible. 

But we have no doubt that every charge 
made by the author against the Jesuits is, or 
has been, true. Their history has been so 
discreditable and unscrupulous that one na- 
tion after another, including some Roman 
Catholic nations, has cast them out in dis- 
grace. Nor have we any doubt that they 
are scheming as vigorously against the peace 
and safety of these United States as they 
ever have schemed elsewhere. But we do 
not regard them as being as dangerous as 
they have been elsewhere, because the at- 
mosphere and conditions are so different. 
Nor do we believe it wise or safe to con- 
fuse them with the multitude of non-Jesuit 
Roman Catholics, who are ordinarily good 
citizens, 

Such a volume as Mr. Thompson’s de- 
serves to be read, although with some dis- 
crimination. The welfare of our public 
school system and the privileges of free 
Speech and an unmuzzled press, which we 
certainly should lose could the Jesuits win 
control, are too precious to be risked. We 
have no fear of such a baleful future. Yet 
to be forwarned is to be forearmed and in 
uttering a plain and earnest warning, even if 
it be somewhat more inclusive than is neces- 
sary, this book does good service. [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. and Cranston & Curts. 
$1.75.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

Our Bible and How It Has Come to Us 

Thomas Whittaker. pp. 125. 50 cents] isa 
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brief history of the English Bible. It isa 
collection of five articles originally printed 
in the Sunday Magazine, written by Rev. 
R. T. Talbot, an honorary canon of Durham 
Cathedral. The first chapter is a sketch of 
the MSS. of the Old and New Testaments; 
the second tells of the translations of Caed- 
mon Bede, Alfred and Wycliffe; the third, 
of English translators up to the King James 
Version; the fourth treats of the Revised 
Version, and the last chapter gives the main 
facts, as far as known, concerning the col- 
lection of the books of the Bible. Here, in 
compact form and reverent spirit, is fur- 
nished, without discussion, the information 
which the ordinary Bible student wants to 
know concerning the history of the sacred 
writings. It is an excellent little book for 
the home and the Sunday school library. 

Mr. Charles H. Spurgeon, the wonderful 
preacher of the London Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle, still lives through the books which 
continue to be produced from the unpub- 
lished notes he left behind. One of these, 
The Art of Illustration [Wilbur B, Ketcham. 
pp. 205. $1.00], consists of five lectures de- 
livered to the students of his Pastor’s Col- 
lege. They tell, in the familiar style of the 
classroom, how to gather and use anecdotes 
and illustrations. They are full, almost too 
crowded with these; and one cannot help 
thinking that men without the lecturer’s 
great gifts, knowledge and consecration 
would be led by this instruction to string 
together stories and quotations without the 
homely wisdom by which he made of them 
instruments to hold attention and impress 
the truth. Mr. Spurgeon, however, repeat- 
edly warns his students against this, and 
the reader cannot fail to be interested in his 
stories and in the way he used them. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Spurgeon [R. H. 
Woodward Co. 50 cents] is a little neatly 
bound book of 180 pages, containing many 
quaint and homely sayings of the great 
preacher with homely pictures which en- 
force their meaning. Here are Joln Plough- 
man’s pictures and talk, extracts from ser- 
mons and comments on Proverbs. The 
most of this book is familiar to Spurgeon’s 
admirers, but they will be glad to have so 
many of his pithy sayings gathered into one 
compendium not much larger than a pocket 
manual, The introduction, by Rev. William 
Wright, D. D., is affectionate, but somewhat 
fulsome. 

STORIES. 

Mrs. Limber’s Raffle, by William Allen 
Butler [D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents], de- 
tails the experiences of a woman in man- 
aging a church fair at which raffling was 
a principal feature. The sketch was first 
published anonymously in 1876, but we can- 
not have too frequent iteration of both the 
legal and ethical objections to this method 
of raising money for benevolence. Mrs. Lim- 
ber’s entanglements are humorously told, 
and churches which advocate raffling would 
do well to place this volume in the Sunday 
school library. 

Two short stories by Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, one a reprint from the Atlantic 
and the other from Putnam’s, form the sec- 
ond small volume in the Autonym Library 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents], published 
in co-operation with T. Fisher Unwin of 
London. The first story, Found at Last, 
gives the title to the book and is a psycho- 
logical study of a visionary’s attempt to 
discover the source of the Nile. The other, 
A Sermon at Notre Dame, draws a clever 
contrast between an eloquent preacher, pre- 
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sumably Pere Hyacinthe, and a mere pro- 
létaire during a cholera panic. 

Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities is another 
in the series of classics for children re- 
printed by Ginn & Co. at a price [70 cents] 
which brings the choicest literature within 
the reach of slender purses, These volumes 
number nearly fifty and serve a useful pur- 
pose in stimulating a taste for the best 
reading, 

There is abundant material for a good 
Sunday school book in the experiences of 
those who suffered persecution for their re- 
ligious faith during the Reformation, but 
the story of Godfrey Brenz {American Sun- 
day School Union. 80 cents], by Sarah J. 
Jones, is not written in a sufficiently at- 
tractive style to make it worthy of com- 
mendation, 

HISTORY. 

Arminianism in History [Cranston & Curts, 
pp. 237. 90 cents] might better be described 
by its alternate title, The Revolt from Pre- 
destinationism. It is a series of lectures by 
Prof. George L. Curtiss to the theological 
students of De Pauw University. He writes 
with a strong aversion to Calvinism, and 
does scant justice to the influence of that 
system of doctrine in Europe and America. 
To him Calvinism seems to be simply pre- 
destinationism. The author’s admiration 
for Arminianism is fervent, and his work is 
rather polemic than historical, though his- 
tory is extensively used to prove and illus- 
trate the excellence of Arminianism. Some 
of these lectures are overloaded with quota- 
tions. Of the eighth, for example, nearly 
one-half consists of extracts, mostly from 
Tyerman’s Life of Wesley. One feels that 
the mission and work of Methodism are 
broader than they are here outlined, and 
that its protest against predestinationism is 
magnified at the expense of the spiritual 
enthusiasm and zeal for holiness which it 
has wrought. Yet one will find in this book 
much valuable information in small com- 
pass. The sympathetic sketch of James 
Arminius is,interesting, the statement of 
the doctrines he taught is more satisfactory 
than of those he has opposed, and bis suc- 
cessors down to the present time, so far as 
their controversial writings are concerned, 
receive as extended notice as the compass 
of the book will admit. 

We like the arrangement, the style, the 
spirit and the evidences of scholarship in 
Mr. E, F. Henderson’s History of Germany 
in the Middle Ages [George Bell & Sons. 
$2.60]. It is more of a narrative than most 
works upon the same topic and therefore, 
while it does not lack accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness, it is more free and flowing 
and interesting in style. It ought to be 
popular and serviceable.——Dr. Jobn Brad- 
shaw’s English Anthology from Chaucer to 
Tennyson [Longmans, Green & Co, $1.50], 
has reached its fourth edition, which is 
good proof of its acceptability. The prin- 
cipal change in this edition is the chrono- 
logical arrangement, as nearly as possible, 
of each poem. It is an enjoyable and serv- 
iceable volume. 

Although designed primarily for teachers, 
the Pathfinder in American History [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.20], compiled by Wilbur F. 
Gordy and Willis I. Twitchell, is an admira- 
ble handbook for the general reader, In 
addition to the usual historical matter to be 
found in such a volume there is a discrimi- 
nating list of books for supplementary read- 
ing in the poetry, fiction and biography 
which bear upon our national life. Parents 
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who desire to develop in their children a 
taste for good literature and an intelligent 
patriotism can hardly tind a better guide in 
the selection of books on American history 
than this Pathfinder. 

The writer of In Old New York [Harper 
& Bros. $1.75], Mr. T. A, Janvier, has 
choice materials and has used them skill- 
fully. The result is a charming book. It 
tells of old historic localities, describes the 
growth of the modern city, is learned with- 
out being pedantic and instructive but never 
dull, It also is illustrated freely and ad- 
mirably. The author has made himself 
thoroughly familiar with his subject. He 
combines the enthusiasm of the antiquary 
with the zest of the trained narrator. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Care of Children {UWenry Altemus, 
$1.00] is one of those useful manuals which 
young mothers, in particular, will find in- 
dispensable in the physical training of their 
little ones. Among the topics treated are 
diet, clothing, bathing, emergencies, juve- 
nile ailments and puberty. The author, 
Elizabeth R. Scovil, is superintendent of the 
Newport (R. I.) Hospital and has contributed 
to our columns a series of papers on sub- 
jects similar to those treated in this book. 

Songs from the Nest is the felicitous title 
for a collection of lyrical poems on child- 
hood and motherhood, written by Emily H. 
Miller, and containing such verses as moth- 
ers love to repeat to the little ones at the 
bedtime hour. [Kindergarten Literature 
Co. 50 cents. | 

One cannot help wondering a little how the 
Essays [Charles T, Dillingham & Co. $1.25] 
of Emily 0. Gibbes found their way into 
print." They are not essays but series of 
brief, disconnected comments —of which 
some are forcible and others commonplace, 
but none of much consequence—upon Re- 
nan’s Life of Jesus and several other books. 
The book is of no use by itself. One must 
have the others referred to at hand, which 
very few readers would be likely to have. 

Often an orator, called on ‘suddenly to 
speak on national holidays and similar occa- 
sions, hastens to encyclopedias or to his 
scrap-book to find material and inspiration 
for an address. Those who have more time 
for preparation are not always above these 
aids. Thoughts for the Occasion [E. B. Treat. 
pp. 576. $1.75] is one of a series of well- 
filled scrap-books, this volume furnishing 
patriotic and secular suggestions. The 
selections are from addresses, editorials, 
newspaper articles and books, and seem 
quite miscellaneous, but, for the most part, 
well chosen. 

Most country boys have learned by patient 
experiments how to catch fresh water fish, 
and hardly any spert excels that in their 
estimation. Much of what has been so 
learned, and some that has not yet been 
found out by any of the boys, is simply 
told in The Boy’s Own Guide to Fishing, by 
John Uarrington Keene [Lee & Shepard. 
pp. 200. $1.50]. Here are to be found 
minute directions how to make rods and 
fasten hooks to lines and rig all sorts of 
tackle and dig bait and catch fish. Some 
fish stories are told with gusto. Boys will 
like it and older fishermen, too. 


NOTES. 
—— Maarten Maartens’s new story will be 
called A Drop of Blood. 
— A. Conan Doyle has written a drama 
which Henry Irving is to play. 
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—— Twenty-six thousand copies of Hardy’s 
“Tess ’’ have been sold in England. 
George Macdonald has finished writing 
a new serial, to be called Lilith. 

—— Three of F. Marion Crawford’s novels 
have just been translated into German. 

—— The Czar of Russia has written a vol- 
ume of recollections of life in the Crimea. 





—— Principal Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern 
Theology is about to appear in a French trans- 
lation, 

—— The third volume of Mr. J. F. Rhodes’s 
History of the United States will be published 
this winter. 

—— The British Congregational Union is to 
scatter widely Dr. Dale’s book on Protestant- 
ism, Its Ultimate Principle. 

— Anarchy and anarchists are treated 
scientifically in a volume just published by 
Professor Lombrosa of Turin. 

— Dr. Edward Emerson, son of Ralph 
Waldo, is lecturing in England on his father’s 
relations with John Sterling and on Thoreau. 





A monument to commemorate Dr. Jow- 
ett will be erected in Balliol Chapel, and a 
marble bust will be placed in the Bodleian 
Library. 

—— Octave Thanet is said to be at work 
upon a study of the recent conflict at Pull- 
man, whither she went immediately at the 
beginning of the trouble. 

—— Modern musical composers, especially 
creators of light, fanciful melodies, are begin- 
ning to sell the serial rights of their composi- 
tions to publishers of popular journals. 


—— In response to an inquiry whether any 
copies are left, we announce that the Memorial 
of Mr. C. A. Richardson is still for sale by the 
Cong. S.S. & Pub. Society at one dollar per 
volume. 

— Oliver Herford, son of Mr. Brooke Her- 
ford, is rising in fame as an illustrator. A 
new edition of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Tim- 
othy’s Quest is about to be issued with illus- 
trations by him. 

—— The Ear! of Peterborough, the friend of 
Pope, of Dryden, Gay and Swift, is the model 
for the hero and Miss Anastasia Robinson the 
model for the heroine of George Meredith’s 
latest novel, Lord Ormont and His Aminta. 


—— Those who enjoy the form of literature 
and autobiography which embodies itself in the 
epistolary form will be anticipating the com- 
ing months when the letters of Matthew Ar- 
nold, J. A. Symonds, Dean Church, Franz 
Liszt, W. T. and John Sherman, J. G. Whit- 
tier, Thoreau, Edwin Booth, Lucy Larcom 
and Emily Dickinson are to be given out from 
the mints of the publishers. 

—— The slab to cover the grave of Robert 
Browning in Westminster Abbey has just 
been completed in Venice. Itis of the Oriental 
porphyry of which the poet was particularly 
fond. It has been put into a frame of Sienna 
marble, and the whole, though rich, is of the 
greatest simplicity. The inscription will con- 
sist only of the name and dates of birth and 
death, with an English rose at the head and a 
Florentine lily below. 

—— The Paris correspondent of the Nation 
draws attention to the waning of the fame of 
Guy de Maupassant. The subscription to 
erect a monument has accumulated only a few 
hundred francs, and the sale of his books has 
fallen off. His posthumous work, The An- 
gelus, soon to be issued, is said to be a foil to 
Zola’s latest, Lourdes, which has had a tre- 
mendous sale in France. It is interesting to 
note that Zola’s statements of factsin his book 
are being questioned. 

—— Twenty thousand dollars is needed to 
buy the house in Cheyne Road, Chelsea, in 
which Carlyle lived. The owners are willing 
to sell. This sum, says Mr. G. W. Smalley, 
will cover the purchase money, repairs, etc., 
and provide a small fund to keep the house in 
order. Opinion in England respecting the 
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duty of preserving this famous house is (j- 
vided. Says Mr. Smalley: 


The house is now in a condition of neglect, 
It may be sold to pull down; it will probably 
be sold seon, Carlyle lived there forty-seven 
years. The Carlyle Society has put a memo- 
rial tablet on the wall, but has no money to 
make the house itself a memorial. None of 
Carlyle’s more famous friends seem disposed 
to move in the matter. The less famous haye 
the field to themselves. ... If the English 
nation deserves this reproach of indifference, 
it remains to be seen whether the American 
nation, having profited certainly not less and 
probably more than the English by Carlyle’s 
teaching, is also indifferent. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 

SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING. Compiled 

by Isaac Thomas. pp. 383. 50 cents. 
AN EXERCISE KOOK IN ALGEBRA. By M.S. Me- 

Curdy. pp. 130. 60 cents. 

Joseph Knight Co. Boston. 

CHILD-LIFE IN ART. By Estelle M. Hurll. pp. 176. 

$2.00. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 

GESCHICHTEN AUS DER TONNE. By Theodor Storm, 
Edited by Prof. C. F. Brusie. pp. 127. 65 cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. By Thomas 

Stevens. Two vols. pp. 547 and 477. $5.00. 
MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. Edited by 
the Duc D’Audiffret-Pasquier. pp. 461. $2.50, © 
THE JOHANNINE THEOLOGY. By Prof. G. B. Ste- 
vens, D D. pp. 387. $2,00. 

THE MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES, By 
S.A. Drake. pp. 269. $1.50. : 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 

TRILBY. By George du Maurier. pp. 464. $1.75. 
HIGHLAND Cousins. By William Black. pp. 44. 





s of MANHATTAN. By Brander Matthews. 

. $1.50. 

ON CLuUD MOUNTAIN. By F. T. Clark. pp. 230. 
$1.00. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

PEAK AND PRAIRIE. By Anna Fuller. pp. 391. 
$1.00. 

LESSER'’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. pp. 
206. 50 cents. 

American Tract Society. New York. 

PATHS AND By-PATHS. By Mrs. A. M. Pickford. 
pp. 352. $1.25. 

Won By LOvE. By Mrs. S.S. Wood. pp. 272. $1.00, 
Thomas Y, Crowell & Co. New York. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Prof, 

H.C. Sheldon. Five vols. $10.00. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
MAD SIR UCHTRED OF THE HILLS. By S. R. Crock- 
ett. pp.195. $1.25. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
My LApy KoTua. By 8.J.Weyman. pp. 384, $1.25, 
Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 

THE NEW ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Rev. A. T, 
Pierson, D.D. pp. 451. $1.50. 

American Book Co. New York. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By W. J. Milne, Ph.D. 
pp. 200. 60 cents. 

Flood & Vincent. Meadville, Pa. 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION. By Profs. 
Katharine Coman and Elizabeth Kendall. pp. 300. 
$1.00. 

EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Prof. 
H. P. Judson. pp. 343. $1.00. 

FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By Prof. H. A. 
Beers. pp. 313. $1.00. 

RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART. By Prof. W. H. 
Goodyear. hp. 310. $1.00. 

WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD. 
By Prof. Alexander Winchell. pp. 353. $1.00. 

Beacon Publishing Co. Lansing, Mich. 

INTERSPERSED HARMONY OF THE LIFE AND JOUR- 
NEYS OF CHRIST. By Jerome Travis. pp. 230. 
With map. $1.50. 
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Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
THE BEGINNERS’ READERS. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. By 
Helen M. Cleveland. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER 
PLiny. Edited by Prof. S. B. Platner. pp. 92. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH 
HistoRY. Vol. VI. Edited by Rev.S. M. Jackson. 
pp. 224. $3.00. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
RELATION OF TAXATION TO MONOPOLIES. By E. R. 
Johnson. pp. 25. 25 cents. 
CLASSIFICATION OF LAW. By R.H. Curtis. pp. 15. 
15 cents. 
Non-partisan National W.C. 7. U. Cleveland, 0. 
TEMPERANCE TEACHING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
Mrs. H. M. Ingham. pp. 88. 25 cents. 
Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. Chicago. 
STUDENTS’ CHRONOLOGICAL CHART OF BIBLICAI 
History. By C. F. Keut, Ph.D. 25 cents. 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. By Dr. Paul Carus. p). 
373. 50 cents. 
Wealth Makers’ Publishing Co. Lincoln, Neb. 
ARMAGEDDON. By G. H. Gibson. pp. 140. 35 cents. 
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BOSTON’S NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

“This palace is the people’s own,” sang Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes at the laying of the 
corner stone, Nov. 28, 1888, and that is the fact 
to be borne in mind now that the books are 
being removed from the edifice on Boylston 
Street to their new home on Copley Square. 
for it is a palace—the temple of painting and 
architecture and the industrial arts, as well as 
a storehouse of literature and knowledge, the 
resort of the scholar and the fountain from 
which churches, schools and shops will draw 
the waters of life. And it is the people’s prop- 
erty, for the erection of which they have 
pledged themselves and their successors to 
pay two and a quarter million dollars. 

It was this aspect of the case that most im- 
pressed the English critic who subjected the 
new edifice to technical criticism in the Art 
Journal (April, 1893). Said he: ‘It will be 
the fine flower of the democratic, intellectual 
and westhetic tendency of the day, the signal 
proof to the world that democratic and icono- 
clastic are not convertible terms.’’ Of course 
this was written before Europe had been 
taught the same lesson by the Columbian Ex- 
position’s architectural display. 

The new edifice is fortunate in its location. 
It faces on Copley Square, named after Bos- 
ton’s artist who first won more than a local 
fame. It has for its neighbors on the square 
representative buildings devoted to religion, 
art, education, commerce and the family life. 
Opposite it is Trinity Church—where Phillips 
Brooks preached—the proof of the genius of 
Richardson, the architect. To the right, as 
you stand looking outward from the library’s 
doors, is the Museum of Fine Arts and to the 
left the Old South Church and the Second 
Unitarian Church, over which Emerson min- 
istered for a time, while beyond Trinity’s roof 
line the Hotel Brunswick can be seen, and in 
the rear of the library is the Harvard Medical 
School. From the square radiate broad ave- 
nues in every direction, and once let the 
square,as such, have the artistic treatment 
and adjustment which the Boston Society of 
Architects have planned to give it—the city 
fathers permitting—and Boston will have a 
spectacle the like of which does not exist in 
any American city. Nor does now for that 
matter. And yet only architects or those who 
have studied European capitals can appreciate 
how much the total effect always will be 
lessened by the lack of harmony in plan, due, 
of course, to the limitations which individual 
initiative and dependence upon resources non- 
public entail. 

The public demand for a new building be- 
gan in 1879. In 1880 the State gave the land. 
From then on until 1887 was a time of squab- 
bling and indecision on the part of city offi- 
cials and local architects, and strenuous effort 
by the few to prevent a monstrosity from be- 
ing foisted on the community. Late in 1887 
the Legislature intrusted entire responsibility 
and power to the board of trustees of the 
library, and twenty days later they had se- 
lected Mr. McKim of the firm of McKim, 
Meade & White as the architect. From that 
day to this he and his professional associates 
have had supervision of every detail of the 
construction, as well as the planning. Fortu- 
nate for the city was it that the choice was 
thus made and the scheme elevated at once 
above the plane of mediocrity and self-seeking 
and self-enrichment. : 

The first estimates of the cost were soon 
found too small, but the city has been gen- 
erous. The trustees have not been extrava- 
gant and many enrichments that enter into 
the plan will be left to future tax-payers to 
provide. The selection of a firm of New York 
architects made some members of the profes- 
sion in Boston sore at first. There have been 
not a few just criticisms of some of the details 
of architecture, but on the whole the building 
has commended itself to the profession gen- 
erally and to European critics who have seen 
it, and the sense of its majestic simplicity 
grows upon one who sees it day after day. 
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Whether the interior arrangements are suited 
to the utilitarian purposes of the library re- 
mains to be seen. There always has been a 
feeling that the trustees and architects hardly 
treated the professional librarians with due 
consideration or studied library construction 
from the standpoint of the librarians and the 
public when they formulated their plans, and 
this feeling found frank utterance at the meet- 
ing of the American Library Association in 
1890, when Dr. W. F. Poole of Chicago, now 
deceased, made direct charges which were by 
no means answered by the trustees in the 
subsequent controversy. Nothing but the 
tests of usage and time can prove the utility 
of the edifice. 

So much for history. Now for a few facts. 
The contour of the exterior of the building 
may be judged from our illustration on the 
cover page. To those who have been to Paris 
and seen the Libraire Ste. Genevieve it is 
easy to see where the model for this grand 
yet simple illustration of the classic renais- 
sance type of architecture was found. The 
Milford granite of which its walls are con- 
structed will grow warmer with age, and, 
barring that time, the rich, brown Spanish 
tiles of the roof give the requisite element of 
color. Just under the cornice and stretching 
across the facade is the inspiring, noble in- 
scription, 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF BOSTON 
BUILT BY THE PEOPLE AND DEDICATED TO 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 

THE COMMONWEALTH REQUIRES THE EDUCATION 
OF THE PEOPLE AS THE SAFEGUARD 
OF ORDER AND LIBERTY, 

Over the central arch of the main entrance 
are specimens of August St. Gaudens’s art, 
the seal of the library being flanked on either 
side with the seals of the State and city— 
all cut in imperishable granite. Around and 
about the main entrance is a superb specimen 
of metal work supporting the lamps that will 
light up the doorways, and here, as elsewhere, 
there is abundant evidence of our rank as a 
people gifted in the artistic creation and use 
of wrought iron and cast bronze. Entering 
the vestibule of pink marble, gazing at the 
ceiling of mosaic work, one discovers that, 
while on the outer granite walls the names of 
men of cosmopolitan fame lave been enrolled, 
here engraved in marble are the names of 
Boston’s immortals, such as Sumner, Agassiz, 
Copley, Motley, Story, Channing, Longfellow, 
Franklin and a score of others. 

In the pavement at the foot of the great 
staircase, which is made of Echaillon marble 
and leads up to Bates Hall, inlaid in the mar- 
ble are the names of the great benefactors of 
the library. On either side guarding the stairs 
are the marble lions by Louis St. Gaudens, 
memorial gifts of the Second and Twentieth 
Regiments of the Massachusetts Volunteers 
in the Civil War. 

Bates Hall on the second floor, extending 
across the entire Copley Square front, will be 
the finest room of its kind in the world and, 
architecturally speaking, a masterpiece. The 
beautiful inner court, with its shade, green 
grass and—ultimately—fountain by Martiny 
will be a revelation and constant delight. 

In designing and decorating the interior 
the trustees have had the wisdom to call to 
their support the Americans of highest rank 
in the world of art, and as a result the library 
will have upon its walls elaborate mural 
paintings by John S. Sargent, others by E. A. 
Abbey depicting The Search for the Holy 
Grail and others by Whistler and John Eliot. 
To design the panels along the great staircase 
hall Puvis de Chavannes, the noted French- 
man, has been called in, and John La Farge 
has decorated the architectural room, which 
is to be a memorial to Richardson. 

Sculpture lends her aid, and statues of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson by French and of Sir 
Harry Vane by McMonnies are to be sheltered 
within, while without on pedestals near the 
main entrance symbolic figures by A. St. 
Gaudens are to be seated. 
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Decorated handsomely but not so ornately as 
the great balls, there are rooms here and there 
throughout the building in which the many 
special collections will be housed, while by 
itself in the rear is the great stackroom with 
its capacity of two million volumes. G. P. M. 
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DR. PARKHURST IN NORTHAMPTON. 
Aside from preaching at his mission, Dr. 
-arkhurst’s first appearance in the pulpit 

since his return from Europe was in North- 

ampton, where he was greeted last Sunday 
by a congregation that taxed to the utmost 
the capacity of the Edwards Church. Fully 

1,300 people, including 500 Smith College girls 
just back from their vacation, were present, 
and not a few persons drove in from the sur- 
rounding towns. 

Northampton has known Dr. Parkhurst 
ever since his college days at Amherst, and 
has watched his career with added interest 
because his wife belongs to one of its most re- 
spected families. When a pastor of the little 
Berkshire church from which he was called to 
Madison Square, he used occasionally to ex- 
change with Dr. Gordon Hall of the Edwards 
Chureh. There were then many in the con- 
gregation who predicted a brilliant future for 
the young man, while others thought he had 
a penchant for long words which if indulged 
would fetter his acknowledged talents. 

However that might have been in the old 
days, there is in the American pulpit today no 
more perfect master of short, hot, telling 
Saxon, and his Northampton sermon was an 
evidence of how completely he bends the 
English language to the uses of his vigorous 
thought. His text was, ‘Free yet bond- 
servants of God,’ and his central idea was the 
importance of quickening today a sense of 
the majesty of God’s law and of the limits 
of individual freedom. The great defect in 
American life is that our people, under the 
patronage of Christianity, have learned the 
lesson of liberty without acquiring its counter- 
part. Ina very large element of our popula- 
tion there are exhibited in the germ the seeds 
of that lawlessness which ripens into anarchy. 
The doctor improved the opportunity to speak 
a timely word to the large number of young 
people before him and emphasized the duty of 
obedience to parents and teachers. ‘“ The 
greatest lesson you can learn at home or at 
school, the lesson that will make you holy 
men and women, is to learn to do as you are 
told.” 

From now until the sixth of November, the 
date of the New York election, Dr. Parkhurst 
has nearly every evening pledged to the in- 
terests of the anti-Tammany crusade. This 
obliges him to decline the calls which are 
pouring in upon him by letter and telegrams 
to come to other cities and help forward 
municipal reform. One great encouragement 
to him in his long and arduous labors in New 
York has been the thought that what was 
done there in the interests of clean politics 
would be influential for good all through the 
country, and already he has abundant assur- 
ance that the leaven is spreading fast and far. 
When asked at Northampton whether he was 
hopeful of success in November he expressed 
considerable confidence, but added, in the 
same calm, cheery tone, ‘It won’t make any 
difference if we are defeated; our work will 
go right on.” 

Mr. O. E. Wells, the man who formulated 
charges against Prof. R. T. Ely of Wis- 
consin University which he was unable to 
substantiate, has failed to secure renomina- 
tion for the position of State superintendent 
of instruction from the political party which 
last gave it to him. Prof. A. B. Hart of 
Harvard, who wrote from Paris to Mr. Wells 
censuring Professor Ely and sympathizing 
with his accuser, has since his return to this 
country found that he was misled, and ac- 
knowledged publicly that his letter to Mr. 
Wells was “‘ unjust and regrettable.” 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


Institutional work is to be organized ona 
firm basis in a Cleveland church. 

Two trials only of individual communion 
cups have resulted in the hearty indorsement 
of them by a church in Taunton, Mass. 

Almost every stage of progress on new 
church buildings, from laying the foundation 
to the dedicatory exercise, is reported from 
St. Louis. 

An excellent record is left with Pilgrim 
Church, Duluth, by its retiring pastor. Mass- 
achusetts welcomes this addition to its min- 
isterial ranks. 

The annual sifting of its membership by a 
church in New York is an unusual custom, but 
one which doubtless adds strength while it 
decreases numbers. 

The indications of the commencement of 
fall work among the churches are many. In- 
dividually and in bodies they are everywhere 
entering upon the new season’s activities. 
The reports of State meetings are real indica- 
tions in the ‘‘ News” columns that the sum- 
mer is past. 

It is a rather noteworthy fact that so many 
denominations were represented among the 
speakers at the dedication services mentioned 
just below. Additional facts of interest about 
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the speakers are that one was from a daughter 
church in South Africa, others were from the 
neighboring mother and sister churches, and 
another represented the Odd Fellows’ Lodge 
in the city. 

The return of many students to seminary 
halls this month is not for all of them a re- 
turn from rest. For many to resume the 
more regular discipline of another term is 
merely a transfer from work of one character 
to that of another. The summer has been to 
them a period of growth through practical 
effort and a preparation for later years of 
usefulness. 

New Hampshire’s Christian academies are 
dear to her heart, and none more so than 
Kimball Union on the hills of Meriden. The 
appeal, therefore, of the church in that place 
for assistance in rebuilding its recently burned 
edifice comes home with peculiar force, inas- 
much as it is the church where the students, 
gathered from all over the State, worship. 
Its pastor, Rev. C. F. Robinson, Jaid the case 
so plainly before the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciation last week that at once a resolution 
was passed expressing hearty sympathy and 
urging the churches to furnish practical aid 
as they might be able. There are probably 
not a few persons outside of New Hampshire 
who owe much to Kimball Union and who 
will be glad to contribute toward the new 
edifice. 
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ROCKLAND’S THIRD EDIFICE. 


The new house of worship at Rockland, 
Mass., was crowded by the large congrega- 
tion which gathered at the dedication exer- 
cises, Sept. 12. An eloquent sermon was 
preached by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., 
from the text Matt. 16: 19, and the dedicatory 
prayer was offered by the pastor, Rev. F. A. 
Balcom. Several addresses, besides a histori- 
cal sketch of the church, were given by pas- 
tors and representatives of the Methodist, 
Baptist, Unitarian and other churches in the 
vicinity. The special music and floral decora- 
tions were an attractive feature of the exer- 
cises. 

The work on the new building was begun in 
June, 1891, and, after various hindrances, is 
now finished. The edifice is constructed of 
wood and is 113 by 76 feet in exterior measure- 
ments. On the southwest corner stands the 
Spire, 100 feet high, containing a clock and 
a bell. The basement is built of Quincy 
gravite with trimmings of Milford gran- 
ite. The auditorium is arranged after the 
“corner plan,’’ the entrances and the pulpit 
being in the corners and the seats diverging 
from the front. It is octagonal in shape, with 
a seating capacity of 450. The floor descends 


in acurve from the back. Four large stained 
glass windows, two of them gifts of the C. E. 
Society and the Sunday school, the others 
from friends, admit sufficient light to the 
room, and electric lamps are also supplied. 
The pulpit furniture is opposite the main en- 
trance and, like the pews, is of quartered 
oak. 

On the east side of the main room the 
chapel is connected by sliding doors, and gives 
additional seats for 250 persons. All the win- 
‘dows in the chapel, besides some of the fur- 
nishings, were provided by the Sunday school 
classes. Other rooms afford conveniences for 
the pastor, the classes and the libraries. In 
the basement 1s a dining-room, a kitchen and 
a ladies’ parlor, all furnished by the Ladies’ 
Circle, and a primary-room furnished by the 
children. The total cost of the building was 
$37,215, of which $6,200 was paid for furnish- 
ings. The new organ, from the Hook & Hast- 
ings Co., Boston, was purchased for $2,250. 
The work of construction was done by H. H. 
Wardwell of Brockton, and the plans drawn 
by W. H. Hayes of Minneapolis. For the cut 
of the edifice we are indebted to the Boston 
Herald. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE MEETING. 

From lovely Lancaster up in the north- 
western corner of the State to Concord con. 
siderably below the center is a sizable step 
for so venerable a body as the New Hampshire 
Association of Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian Churches, which migrates for its annual 
meeting here and there throughout the State, 
but, inasmuch as a year was allowed for the 
journey, it accomplished it with no loss of 
health or of dignity. In assembling last week 
at Concord it found itself in an environment 
hardly less attractive than that of last year, 
for the capital city has its neighboring moun- 
tains also, and in its wide and clean streets, 
its comfortable and, as the delegates also 
found, its hospitable homes, and in tbe gen- 
eral atmosphere of thrift and good order it 
has no superior in New England, while the 
weather could not have been more delightful. 
The well-developed system of electric cars 
makes it possible to get an easy, inexpensive 
and satisfying look at the city and its out- 
lying districts. 

The visitor notes at ounce the modest and 
pretty capitol and the numerous other public 
buildings, like the City Library, the Pillsbury 
Hospital and the Old Folks’ Home, which tell 
of excellent provision both for intellectual 
culture and for the dependent members of the 
community. A mile and a half to tne west of 
the city is St. Paul’s School, one of the most 
famous and successful fitting schools in the 
country and still presided over by that re- 
markable disciplinarian, Dr. Coit, who founded 
it. Theschool has a pronounced English flavor, 
and turns out a good many young men whu be- 
come a credit to the country as well as to the 
institution. 

In winter, when all the wheels of the social 
machinery are moving and the Legislature is 
in session, Concord must be a lively place, for 
it supports no less than seven Shakespeare 
Clubs—for which a special room in the library, 
by order of its builder, is reserved— while a 
Woman’s Club flourishes, as do a number of 
book and magazine clubs. The churches are 
strong and aggressive. It is to be doubted if 
the old North has its peer in the country in 
its record of long pastorates, having been 
served by only five men since its organization 
165 years ago. Dr. F. D. Ayer, its present 
pastor, last week rounded out twenty-seven 
years of fruitful service there. At the other 
end of the city is the South Church, whose 
membership includes many of the well to do 
and influential citizens and which has for its 
minister one of the most promising men whom 
Andover has graduated in recent years, Rev. 
H. P. Dewey. 

It was with this church that the association 
metin larger numbers than ever before, owing 
to the recent change in the constitution of the 
body whereby the churches are represented 
directly and not through conferences. In con- 
sequence 250 delegates were present, consti- 
tuting a body of guests who, while receiving 
ample entertainment from the cordial Cun- 
cord churches, would tax severely the capac- 
ity of smaller places. Indeed, the question 
was raised as to a return to the old basis of 
membership, but it was decided to contiuue 
as at present, at least for the next meeting, 
which is to be held with the Pilgrim Church 
in Nashua and which is to be put one week 
later in September than heretofore. 

Rev. G. F. Merriam was made moderator of 
the convention and Rev. C. F. Robinson aud 
Rev. F. E. Winn its scribes. The body was 
fortunate in its choice of preachers. Rey. L. 
H. Thayer on the opening evening developed 
with suggestiveness and force the text, ‘“ Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of Goi,” 
bringing out the thought that the noun for 
the individual life today and for the common 
life of society is Christ. Rev. G. H. De Be- 
voise’s theme for the closing sermon was 
Laboring Together with Him. 

The themes of the papers and addresses 
were practical and pertinent to present cou!!- 
tions in church and state, but unfortunately 
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not enough time was allowed for discussion 
trom the floor. Rev. W. L. Anderson set forth 
in a clear and hopeful paper the Aim of the 
Church, emphasizing the desirability of culti- 
vating a catholic spirit and of imitating the 
best in the spirit and methods of othcr denom- 
inations wherever that best is found. Rev. 
A. J. MeGown’s theme was the Strength and 
Weakness of Congregationalism. The strong 
points he enumerated as its positive theologi- 
cal faith, its free and progressive polity, its 
educational and missionary spirit and its 
adaptability to environment. It is weak, he 
thought, in the frequent lack of co-operation 
and in its method of settling ministers. The 
Institutional Church was considered by Rev. 
D. W. Goodale, who gave an excellent de- 
scription of its aims and methods and hinted 
at the possible realization of certain of its 
features in rural districts. Rev. H. P. Peck 
discoursed upon the Sunday school. Four of 
the national benevolent societies had a hear- 
ing—Rev. G. H. Gutterson speaking for the 
A. M. A., Rev. Fergus Ferguson for the 
C. E. S., Rev. G. M. Boynton, D. D., for 
the C.S.S. and P.S., and Rev. William Kin- 
caid, D.D., for the A. H. M. S., the latter’s 
address being the main feature of Wednesday 
evening’s anniversary of the State Home Mis- 
sionary Society, over which the new presi- 
dent, Hon. G. E. Ramsdell, presided. Dart- 
mouth College sent as its spokesman Professor 
Adams, and he gave an admirable account of 
the condition of the college. 

A backward glance over the year, cast by 
Secretary C. F. Roper, detected more signs of 
promise than heretofore. Indeed, his annual 
report he considered the most encouraging of 
the five that he has presented during his term 
of service. Revivals have been numerous and 
the ordinary activities of the churches have 
been creditably maintained. In nearly fifty 
places special services had been held, under 
the lead of evangelists or outside workers. 
Many churches reported better prayer meet- 
ings than in other years. Some spoke of good 
work accomplished in enforcing the liquor 
laws and a few have tried, with gratifying 
success, various new methods, like Boys’ Bri- 
gades and social reading clubs. This cheer- 
ing showing was hardly matched by Rev. 8. L. 
Gerould’s statistical report, which showed a 
net loss of membership of thirty, a loss in Sun- 
day school membership of 536 and a decrease 
in benevolent contributions of over $14,000. 
There has been a gain, however, of 614 in the 
membership of the Endeavor Societies. 

The figures of Secretary A. T. Hillman of 
the Home Missionary Society had a brighter 
look, for despite the business depression the 
total receipts, $31,123, were $9,109 in excess of 
last year. More than half of this sum was 
sent to the national society, and the rest went 
to the support of sixty-nine churches which 
report 201 hopeful conversions and to aid work 
in twenty-eight out-stations. The new plan 
of co-operation between the State and national 
societies is working well. 

The business of the association consumed 
considerable time, and the point that elicited 
the most debate was the question of the con- 
tinuance of the New Hampshire Journal as 
the State organ of the denomination, in regard 
to which no definite decision was reached, but 
the present committee on the paper was en- 
larged. Rev. H. P. Dewey was elected dele- 
gate to the National Council, and Messrs. 
E. R. Brown of Dover and John Kimball were 
nominated as corporate members of the Amer- 
ican Board. The women had an interesting 
missionary meeting, at which Mrs. Caswell 
registered her usual success as a speaker on 
frontier work. B. 


MONTANA CONFERENCE. 

Various circumstances combined to make 
the gathering in Helena, Sept. 4, 5, a small 
one, but the sessions were all full of interest. 
The reports from the churches showed that, 
in spite of the unusually hard conditions, 
commendable progress has been made. More 
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additions on confession of faith have been re- 
ceived than in any previous year. Only two 
or three important fields were reported vacant, 
awaiting the coming of pastors. 

The C.S.S.and Publishing Society reported 
the opening up of a number of inviting fields, 
which would at once be occupied by the Mis- 
sionary Society but for lack of funds. The 
women’s meeting was one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the program. A symposium 
on the Industrial Problem was listened to 
with interest. Resolutions were passed in- 
dorsing the work of the Publishing Society 
under the leadership of Superintendent Bell, 
and expressing sympathy with the H. M.S. in 
the present financial stringency. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Me.—The Cumberland Association modeled its 
first fall meeting, held in Portland, Sept. 11, after 
the nature of a retreat. The general theme was 
The Holy Spirit; special topics were: What Is It to 
Know God, in Distinction from Knowing About 
Him? The Central Teaching of Christ; The Way of 
the Cross; Helps to a Devout Life. 

N. Hi.—The Monadnock Association held a recent 
meeting in Keene. Steps were taken toward the 
organization of a church in the southwestern part 
of the State. The subjects were: The Duty of Praise 
and Cheerfulness in Religion, The Spiritual Aspect 
of the Present Industrial Unrest and The Best 
Plan of Support for Disabled Ministers. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. A. C. Fay. 

Vr.—The Windham Cooference, held in Towns- 
hend, Sept. 12, 13, was largely attended and full of 
interest. The churches reported an encouraging 
advance, especially in the Sunday school and in 
parish work. A comparative statement showed that 
more young people and families than formerly have 
been reached in the last few years. The general 
trend of the addresses and discussions, relating 
chiefly to work in behalf of the young or upon the 
mission fields, was notable. The needs of the home 
were set forth by Secretary C. H. Merrill, two of the 
lady evangelists and others; the foreign work was 
represented by Miss Mary Root of Madura and Rev. 
J. K. Brown of Harpoot. Al) the sessions were 
marked by deep spirituality and bright hopefulness. 

KAN.—The Arkansas Valley Association held a 
meeting in Sterling, Sept. 5,6. The topics were: 
Christ Liveth in Me, Missionary Living and Giving, 
Relation of Doctrine to Life, The Minister Needed 
for Our Times and Humanity of Christianity. 
Special hours were devoted to woman’s missionary 
work and the Y. P. S.C. E. 

Wichita Association met in Newton, Sept. 3-5. 
The chief subjects were: The Sermon that Wins, 
Congregationalism and Sociology, The Endeavor 
Society and the Church, The Teachers’ Meeting, 
The Prayer Meeting and Woman’s Missionary Work. 

Wyo.—The Northern Association met in Dayton, 
Sept. 10, 11. The meetings were held in a gospel 
tent erected for a Methodist camp meeting. Two 
new churches, Ohlman and Englefield, were re- 
ceived. It is remarkable that every church was 
represented and the entire program was carried 
out. The sessions were marked by earnestness and 
the sermons and addresses were exceptionally prac- 
tical and powerful. The people of Dayton deserve 
great credit fer their hospitality, liberal collections 
and large attendance. 

CaL.—The Sonoma Association met in Sonoma, 
Sept. 4, 5, with a good delegation. A new fea- 
ture here was the woman’s hour. The subjects 
were: The Empty Pew and How to Fill It, The 
Church—a Witness for Christ, The Bible—the Book 
for All Men,and The Redeeming Force in California. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

CAL.—The San Francisco Club had a pleasant out- 
ing, Sept. 8, at Belmont School. About 100 mem- 
bers and friends enjoyed the excursion and were 
greatly pleased with the equipment of this institu- 
tion for boys. Since its consolidation with Hop- 
kins Academy several buildings have been added 
and ten acres adjoining purchased. At the meeting 
several speeches were made on California, Indus- 
trially, Educationally and Congregationally. Plans 
are being considered fora celebration of the quar- 
ter century of our seminary under the auspices of 
the club. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston.—Shawmut. A series of choral vesper 
services has been arranged for Sunday afternoons. 
The services consist largely of music by a large 
chorus and a quartet, and a short address is given 
by the pastor, Rev. W. E. Barton.—0O/d South. It 
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was no less a preacher than Dr. Munger who dis- 
appointed, through his non-appearance, a large and 
expectant congregation last Sunday morning. For- 
tunately, Dr. S. P. Fay was present and was equal 
to the emergency, so the worshipers did not have to 
go away unfed. 

SOMERVILLE.—First. Work has been resumed in 
earnest, especially among the youngmen. They had 
a parliamentary drill recently, and propose to start 
a public reading-room in the parish house. The 
congregation of the church has aided them by a 
generous offering. 

ScITUATE.—By the will of the late Joseph T. 
Bailey the church receives $10,000, This is a very 
old society, having been organized in 1639. Its 
present membership is about eighty-five. 

TauNtTON.—Trinitarian. Individual communion 
cups have been used at two services. The new 
method has in no way detracted from the dignity 
of the occasion, but has met with unqualified ap- 
proval. 

The clergymen of the city and vicinity have lately 
formed an association for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing a spirit of union and co-operation in all good 
work, especially in regard to matters of local public 
interest. Seventeen pastors, representing all de- 
nominations, took part in the meeting for organiza- 
tion and others have signified their intention of 
joining in the movement. This step is one of the 
most favorable signs for the religious and moral 
interests of Taunton. 

WorceEstTER.—The Congregational ministers of 
the city met last week for the first time since 
vacation to reorganize and plan the work for the 
fall. 

Maine. 

NORWAY.—Second. The meeting house is erected 
and partially covered in. The loss of the building 
Jast spring, with all its contents, was a heavy blow 
to the church, The Sunday school would be glad to 
receive second-hand books for replacing its library. 
Address Rev. B.S. Rideout, pastor. 

PORTLAND.—Fourth. Rev. E. M. Cousips, the 
new field secretary, is working vigorously among 
the smaller and pastorless churches in the county. 
He proposes to join this church with the South 
Portland under one pastorate. 

ScARBORO.—Dr. J. G. Merrill has consented to 
serve as pastor here in connection with his work as 
editor of the Christian Mirror. The proximity of 
this field to Portland makes it preferable to two 
other churches that have sought his services. 

BANGOR.—The seminary has received an addition 
of $8,000 to its funds from Mr. H. H. Fogg of Bangor. 
The seminary professors are returning from their 
vacations to make ready for the new year beginning 
Sept. 20. The lectures will begin promptly. The 
term is shortened two weeks this year by changing 
the date of the anniversary from the first week 
of June to the third of May. 

EAST BANGOR.—Mr. 8S. E. McGeehon of Bangor 
Seminary has done good service here and at Essex 
Street during the summer. There have been ten 
hopeful conversions at the latter place and a C. E. 
Society bas been organized. Since there is no church 
at this point, converts are obliged to join the city 
churches. 

ALBANY AND STONEHAM.—Mr. E. W. Pond of Yale 
Seminary has just closed fifteen weeks of service in 
these churches. There is no church at the latter 
place, and heretofore there has been little religious 
interest. This summer, however, there has been an 
attendance of 115 at an afternoon service, and a 
Sunday school of eighty-five members has been or- 
ganized. Through the kindness of New Haven 
friends a good library has been secured, On the 
last Sunday, as well as on the Thursday evening pre- 
ceding, when Dr. Gibbons of Philadelphia preached, 
marked interest was manifested. 

DEER IsLE.—First. ‘Old Folks’ Sunday” was 
celebrated Sept. 2. Carriages were sent for aged 
members, and many who had not been at church for 
years were present. The meeting of old friends 
around the communion table was cheering. Rev. 
J. S. Richards, the pastor, preached on The Whole 
Family. 

Wooprorp.—The family of Rev. G. C. Wilson is 
greatly afflicted by the death, at Omaha, Neb., of 
the only son’s wife, whose clothing took fire from 
gasoline, which she was using. 

MeEkRcER.—Rev. J. A. Jones, who supplies here, re- 
ports encouragingly. There have been ten additions 
on confession and one by letter. The burning of the 
chapel is a serious loss. but the use of the Methodist 
vestry is offered. 

3IDDEFORD.—Second. Plans are being considered 
by which a union may be effected between this and 
the Pavilion Church. Originally one organization, 
they were separated about thirty-five years ago. At 
a recent meeting of thirty prominent members of 
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both parishes, an earnest desire for reunion was 
expressed. It is probable that the property of the 
Second Church will be used, and that a call will be 
extended to the pastor of the Pavilion Church, Rev. 
T. A. Frey, since the Second is now pastorless. 

Rev. G. ©. Wilson, formerly missionary for West- 
ern Maine, has accepted the general superintend- 
ency of the Maine Bible Society.——The Free 
Church of Deering succeeded in completing the 
payment of its indebtedness last week. Rev. Mr. 
Cummings of the Little Wanderers’ Home, Boston, 
was recently in Bethel with four of the children,—— 
Rev. E. Bond, Sandwich Islands, sends his third 
annual gift of $100 to the church in Hallowell where 
he formerly worshiped. 





New Hampshire. 
WINCHESTER.—The church celebrated its seventy- 
fifth Sunday school anniversary Aug.31. Several 
addresses, besides a historical sketch, were given. 
The gatherivg was a pleasant one in all its features. 
EXETER.—The late Mrs. H. M. Merrill left the 
Second Church a legacy of $2,000, the income of 
which will go for the support of preaching. 

MERRIMACK.—First. A deep affliction is the re- 
cent death of Deacon M. P. Nichols, who had been 
closely allied with its revival experiences, a man of 
great spiritual and intellectual power and a deacon 
in active service for nearly fifty years. This church 
has lost heavily by death in recent years. 

Vermont. 

WARDsbORO.—Rey. G, B. Drake has held Sunday 
preaching services for ten weeks during the year in 
three parts of the town, besides doing Y. P.S.C. E. 
and Sunday school work. He has also conducted a 
successful Bible class for six months on Tuesday 
evenings. Old and young have showed renewed 
interest in Bible study. 

PUTNEY.—The church bas never had a stronger or 
more loyal set of young people than at present and 
the average attendance of the Sunday school has 
largely increased, The general interest in the work 
has been manifested by repairs on the house of wor- 
ship at large expense. Twelve scholars from the 
Sunday school have recently united with the church. 

WESTMINSTER.—The church has just been refur- 
nished with seats and carpet, and is undergoing 
other repairs with the promise of a great improve- 
ment. The Sunday school superintendent is a 
woman, under whose direction it has prospered. 
She is one of nineteen women superintendents in 
Congregational schools of the State. 

Connecticut. 

Norwicu.—Broadway. Repairs on the edifice are 
in progress to restore the damage done by lightning. 
The steeple has been removed above the cornice, 
and it will now be rebuilt. 

HEBRON.—The late B, A. Bissell has left $500 each 
to the First Church, to the American Board, to 
Hartford Seminary and to the town for a library, 
provided an equal sum is given to this object by 
others. 

HUNTINGTON.—Rey. W. L. Beard, who was re- 
cently ordained as missionary, will sail for China 
with his wife next month. At the ordination exer- 
cises Rey. G. H. Hubbard, who has lately returned 
from work in that country, gave a description of 
missionary life there. “* 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

BRrookLyN.—Central. Complete renovation and 
thorough repairs have been in progress during the 
summer. The pastor’s room has been made more 
comfortable by various changes, the choir loft 
strengthened, and the interior of the building and 
also the pews have been freshened by paint. The 
pastor, Dr. A.J. F. Behrends, resumed his duties last 
Sunday, when he reviewed his trip to England. 

ScHROON LAKE.—Mr. William Marsh of Chicago 
Seminary has done excellent summer work, and 
through the kind aid of city visitors a sufficient 
salary has been raised to have preaching the year 
around. 

CoRNING.—The church, Rey. N. E. Fuller, has 
lately celebrated the fourth anniversary of its first 
meeting with Secretary Curtis to confer about its 
organization. Since that time 223 persons have 
been admitted to membership, which at present is 
191. The church has the practice of revising its 
roll at every anniversary, placing on the absent list 
all names concerning which they cannot obtain 
satisfactory information. This list is not counted 
in the roll of members. 
Will. Rev. H. N. 


SYRACUSE.—Good Kinney, 


president of the C. E. local union, has stirred this 
organization to accomplish unusual things in the 
direction of good citizenship. Among their efforts 
are an attack on gambling devices, anti-lottery peti- 
tions to Congress, the revoking of a saloon license 
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near a colored echureh, good citizenship prayer 
meetings and sermons in nearly all the churches 
and the defeat of sixty-eight saloon keepers in their 
efforts to do away with the temperance night lunch 
wagons. 
THE SOUTH. 
Georgia. 

ATLANTA.—First. The Sunday afternoon service 
has been abolished, and those who attend it are 
organized into a Sunday afternoon committee to 
visit the homes of those needing religious attention. 
Rev. H. H. Proctor is the pastor. 

Macon.—This church, Rev. J. R. McLean, is pros- 
pering spiritually. Since May twenty have been 
received into membership, all except one on con- 
fession and about one-half of them young men. The 
tinancial depression is offset by a spiritual uplift. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

TWINSBURG.—The work here is progressing well. 
By the liberal donations recently received from 
three women improvements have been made on the 
parsonage. Rev.C.H. Lemmon, the pastor, preaches 
on the Sunday school lesson in the morning and the 
C. E. pledge in the evening. The branch church in 
Macedonia is also prospering. 

CLEVELAND.—/il/grim. A new department for 
institutional work is to be organized and known as 
Pilgrim Church Institute. It will be controlled by 
a board of trustees made up of the pastors, fifteen 
persons elected by the church and nine by the eccle- 
siastical society. Of the whole number nine will be 
women. Membership in the institute is of several 
classes, according to age, to the fees paid and the 
privileges desired; it is open to every one ona plan 
similar to that of the Y.M.C. A. Both the name of 
the institute and its form of organization are in- 
tended to emphasize the fact that all such lines of 
special work as educational classes, gymnastic in- 
struction, lectures, concerts, etc., are a part of the 
work of the church and are distinctly under its 
direction and support. The new building will 
probably be ready for dedication in November.—— 
Olivet. The congregations have increased till they 
crowd the small, rented storeroom, where services 
are now held. The church is moving fora lot and 
building. Though they are not yet able to employ a 
pastor, but maintain services with voluntary lead- 
ers, they have adopted a schedule of ten benevolent 
objects, to each of which they make an annual 
offering. They devote one Sunday evening a month 
to temperance and one to missions. 

Rev. Messrs. R. A. George and D. T. Thomas 
preached strong sermons Sept. 9, severely arraigning 
the city authorities for declaring that they would 
make no effort to enforce Sunday laws. The daily pa- 
pers speak of these and recent similar sermons as 
representing a movement among the churches and 
the Endeavor Societies which will result in a sharply 
defined Sunday rest issue in the next municipal 
campaign. 

Indiana. 

COAL BLUFF.—A Sunday school convention for 
the coal mining regions was held, Sept. 9, in this 
church, Rev. James Hayes, pastor. There were re- 
ports from the various schools and suggestions with 
regard to planting new ones. Several of the work- 
ers from Terre Haute were present, and helpful 
addresses were given. 

Rev. W. A. Walker of Amboy has established an 
out-station at Curry Chapel, where he preaches on 
alternate Sabbaths to good congregations.—Revy. 
F. E. Bigelow of East Chicago will resume his 
studies at Wheaton College this year, continuing 
his supply of the church.—tThe Y. P. 8. C. E. of 
the Second Church, Terre Haute, is growing in efti- 
ciency. It has maintained cottage prayer meetings 
through the summer, with an average attendance 
of thirty. 

Michigan. 

DEXTER.—The past year has been one of progress. 
All departments are united and have contributed 
toward the support of this and other missionary 
work. The C. E. Society has gained in numbers 
and the Sunday school has held a good average at- 
tendance. Rev. Frank Blomfield is pastor. 

LAKEVIEW.—Rey. C. H. Seaver, who lately suf- 
fered loss by fire, has met another misfortune bya 
flood. The few gifts of furniture, clothing and 
books which he had received from friends were 
stored in the new parsonage, which was nearly 
ready for occupancy. A heavy rain recently flooded 
the basement about three feet and many of his 
goods were greatly injured. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


St. Louis.—Pilgrim. The time of Dr. Burnham’s 
vacation has been extended for his convenience in 
moving from the East.——Hyde Park. The walls of 
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the new building are finished ready for the roof —— 
Compton Hill. The new editice is nearly completed, 
and will be ready for dedication in October, 
Swedish. The first story of the new meeting house 
is finished.—— Va plewood Chapel. The foundations 
are laid and work on the superstructure will pro- 
ceed at once.——The Ministers’ Meeting began Sept, 
10 with a good attendance and unusual interest. 


lowa. 


At Lamoille improvements costing $200 have been 
made on the church building. The church in 
Keokuk, also, has spent $200 on its Sunday school 
room.——In Otho the parsonage was repaired and 
renovated by the church during the pastor’s absence, 





Minnesota. 

DutuTH.—Pilgrim. Rev. E. M. Noyes closed his 
pastorate of eleven years Sept. 9. During this time 
202 new members have been received on confession 
and 270 by letter, making a total of 472. The pres- 
ent membership enrolls 412 names, all but thirty- 
seven of which have been added during this pastor- 
ate. A church building has also been erected, 
destroyed by tire as soon as completed and immedi- 
ately rebuilt. Mr. Noyes’s influence has been help- 
ful through the whole State, especially on the Mis- 
sabe Range and in the starting of new churches in 
the suburbs of Duluth. The Sunday services Sept. 
2 were omitted and the church building turned into 
a hospital to care for the refugees from the forest 
fires. Over 100 persons were thus provided for by 
the women of the church. 

SANDSTONE.—Mr. E. F. Anderson, a Swedish stu-, 
dent from Chicago, has had charge of the work for 
the summer and has preached also at Hinckley 
During the fire some of the Christian people in 
Sandstone were burned to death. Mr. Anderson 
did good service in warning and assisting people to 
flee to the Kettle River. He himself escaped with 
his life, losing all his property. The Sandstone 
meeting house was destroyed, but it is insured for 
$450. At Hinckley there was no meeting house 
and all the church people escaped. 


Utah. 

PARK CiTy.—This church, Rev. W. 8S. Hunt, has 
assumed self-support, notwithstanding the hard 
times. This fact marks an era in the work in 
Utah, since this is only the second church to take 
this action. . 

PACIFIC COAST. 


California. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Plymouth, At the recent lec- 
ture of Professor Peck on the Hawaiian Republic 
the flag of the new nation was displayed probably 
for the first time publicly in this country.——The 
Monday Club was addressed at its !ast meeting by 
Rev. K. Tsunashinea, the late pastor of the First 
Church, Tokio, Japan. He has been employed 
among his countrymen in Honolulu, and 1s now on 
his way to Yale College to study sociology. 

A Pacific Religious Press Association has just 
been organized with Rev. John Kimball, the genial 
managing editor of the Pacificas president. Nearly 
every denomination is represented by one or more 
papers on the coast, several of which have joined 
the association. 

SAUSALITO.—After the first communion service 
recently in the new edifice Rev. Jobn Rea placed in 
the hands of the trustees $250 in gold for painting 
and papering the building. The money was from 
friends of the pastor, presumably among his former 
coworkers in San Francisco and Oakland. 








Stbhsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
B im RETT, Mandus, Dubuque, Io., to New Lisbon, Wis. 


pts 

hosWORTH, Edward L., to assistant pastorate of the 
First Ch., Oberlin, O. ‘Ace epts. 

BURR, Mareus, South Glastonbury, Ct., accepts call to 
the Goshen Ch., Lebanon. 

CARLISLE, Charlies B., Seward, Neb., to Winthrop, Lo. 
\ecept 

CAR SON, J. William, to remain a year in Dunlap, Io. 

Kl LDR E D, Jobn W., Oberlin Seminary, to Chillicothe and 

( \dville, Mo. Accepts, and has begun work. 

EV VE L AND, Samuel, Ionia, Lo., to Joplin, Mo. Accepts. 

EVERT, Henry S., Lenora, Kan., to Cashton and Leon, 
Wis. Accepts. . 

FREEMAN, Marston §., Waucoma, Io., to Dundee, Ill. 


Accepts. 

H. AR RINGTON, caaenan E., formerly of Keene, N. H., 

) Waltham, Ma 

K AN [T'NER, William C., a ema Ore., to Salem. Ac- 
cepts, be begin work Oct. i. 

LOOMIS, W. H., to New Ipswich, Mass. Accept 

LYMAN, - Henry M., declines call to remain in ri ‘ripple 
Creek, Co 

Mc GREGOR, Alexander, Dunkirk, Ind., accepts call to 
Lowry Hill, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MOULTON, R. C., to Moriah Ch., Des Moines, Io. Ae- 


cepts. 

MI fr PHY, Charles G., to Wallace, Neb., where he has 
been su plying. Accepts. 

POWER, John, Chadron, Neb. ., to Kearney and to Stan- 
tou. Accepts the former. 

SHANTON, gaa Carson City, Mich., to Stouffville, 
Ont. Accep 

SPIR , William J., Hartwick, Io., to Linn Grove. Ac- 
cept 

W iGHT, Edward V., declines call to remain in Eustis, 
Neb, and returns to Chicago Seminary. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

ARMITAGE, D. E., 0. South Shore, 8. D., Sept. ll. Ser- 
snow, Supe W.H. Thrall. 

BEARD bey 15 4 L., o. “Huntington, Ct., Sept. ll. Ser- 
mon, Rey. A. F. Pi ierce; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. R. 
Palmer, D. D., 5 M. Keneston. 

DAHLGKEN, J. A ,o. Warren, Pa., Sept.7. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Asa. Isakson, ©. A. Jones, J. M. Arhmetrom, 
J.$. Upton, F. Nelson, C, ¥. Lundquist. 

P ARSONS,, Charles, o. Webster, S. D , Sept. 6. Sermon, 
rev. T. J. Dent; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Thrall, Lauriston Reynolds, T. G. Langdale, G. A. 
Conrad, D. R. Tomlin. 

WE BBER- Berthold L., o. Clay Center, Neb., Sept. 4. 
Sermon, Rev. 8. I. Hanford, A. Av Cressman, W,. O 
Wark, R. T. Cross, E. L. Sherman. 

Resignations. 

BISSELL, Frank A., Neg ress Cal. 

BRICKETT, Harry L., Lynnfield, Mass., to accept call 
to Marion. 

CLARK, William D., Chesterfield, 

CODDING TON, Fiank M., litenfield, Micb., withdraws 
iesignation, 

COYLE, John P., First Ch., North Adams, Mass., to ac- 
cept call to First € h., Denver, Col. 

CROKER, Jobn, Kingsley, Io. 

FRITZ, Benjamin F., Greenwich, 0., withdraws resig- 


nation 
.MENWAY, W. F., Eureka, Kan. 
AYNE, William B., Gowrie, To 

PHELP Ss, Lawrence, First Ch., C helsea, Mass., to take 
effect on or before Dee. 1. 

SLANE te oe ST H., Arlington St. Ch , Akron, ¢ 

STILES, D. F iloam Springs, Ark., to study at re hicago 
Seminary. 





Churches Organized. 
BIG SPRINGS, Cal, Nine members. 
LA PINE, Ala., Aug. 26. Six members. 
WAUBAY, S. D., recognized Sept. 10. Twenty-one mem. 
bers. 
Miscellaneous. 


BLISS, Howard §., has entered upon his work at the 


Christian Union Ch., Upper Montclair, N.J., under 


favoranle auspices. 

SCUDDER, W. W., and his family, have returned to 
Connecticut from a mission in India, where they have 
been for ten years. 

SEAVER, William R., has closed his pastorate in Saug- 
atuck, Mich., and removed to Ellsworth, Kan. 


——— 


DEERFIELD VALLEY OLD FOLKS 
HAVE THEIR ANNUAL GOOD TIME. 


Not all the new ideas come from the bus- 
tling city falk, for up in the fair little town of 
Charlemont, which sits close by the winding, 
uncertain, ever coquettish river Deerfield, 
with a perfect outburst of picturesque moun- 
tains to complete the valley’s vistas, there has 
just been celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Old Folks’ Association, perhaps 
the only one of its kind in this part of the 
country. 

It all began with a tea party—a cheerful, 
comforting tea party, which the oldest lady in 
Charlemont, then in her ninety-third year, 
proposed giving in her own parlor to the aged 
ladies of the neighborhood. But some wise 
man, finding the suggestion at once popular, 
proposed that a more general invitation be 
given and that all men and women over sev- 
enty be invited to meet in the Methodist 
church vestry ou a certain fine October morn- 
ing twenty-five years ago. 

Everybody came to the party, which con- 
tinued without weariness for five hours. Ad- 
dresses were made, old hymns were sung, the 
old people talked over their days of youth and 
usefulness, the younger people provided a 
bountiful dinner and every one was made 
happy. When the closing hour came the 
clerk proposed an adjournment for five years, 
but the proposition met with pronounced dis- 
favor, The day had been like a sunbeam in 
the lives of many whose days on earth and 
whose pleasures were necessarily few. It had 
been good to meet the old friends and sing the 
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old songs and feel courage revive. ‘ Let us 
meet again next year,’’ was the sentiment of the 
old people. So began the annual a 
and so was founded the Old Folks’ Association 
of Charlemont and vicinify, which has had over 
six hundred names on its roll and which 
opens its hospitable doors to all over sixty 
resident in the vicinity. 

In scores of homes within a radius of forty 
miles the annual meeting is eagerly antici- 
pated. It is the one day in the year when the 
old people have all the glory, and when to be 
over eighty or ninety wins one pre-eminence 
in the roll-call and one of the biggest bouquets 
atthe table. As early as nine o’clock on the 
morning of Old Folks’ Day, which is generally 
appointed for an early day in September, one 
may see carriages slowly approaching from all 
the roads in the vicinity of Charlemont village 
—coming slowly because the careful son or 
daughter or kindly neighbor who holds the 
reins has regard for the elderly man or woman 
who is his conspicuous passenger. Up in the 
hall on the agricultural grounds long tables 
are being decked with flowers and with the 
very best that the Charlemont housewives can 
produce. All guests over seventy are invited 
freely to these tables, while for the nimble 
young ones of sixty and under provision is 
made in the same room for a basket picnic. 

Here are great wagon-loads of rocking-cbairs 
coming up the steep slope to the grounds—a 
slope so steep that the pedestrian is in great 
danger of imitating the historic, aspiring frog 
of the old arithmetics, who used to take one 
step forward and two backward and when 
would he get to the top? The rocking-chairs 
are none of the dainty, formal, modern affairs, 
but strong, cozy, comfortable and inviting, 
some wearing their tidies and cushions and 
so suggesting the pleasant homes from which 
they have been loaned for the occasion. And 
how comfortable and happy do the old ladies 
and gentlemen appear in these, reserved at 
the very front of the hall, where dull ears and 
eyes a trifle dim shall have the least possible 
burden. It was a warm heart that proposed 
rocking-chairs for the old folks. As Coro- 
nation, Rockingham or Auld Lang Syne is 
given out by the leader and sung by the 
quartet and congregation, the old people rock 
gently in time with the loved, familiar music, 
and so deep is their interest that they are 
almost unconscious that the hours are flying. 

Devotional exercises occupy the opening 
hour and following this come the necessary 
business and the reports, pleasantly inter- 
spersed with special music or’ recitations. 
The dinner hour is happily prolonged, for 
this is the time of times for social converse. 
Pretty birch-bark souvenirs tied with bright 
ribbons are provided for each guest. The 
young and middle-aged waiters are especially 
attentive to their aged guests, and before any 





affected: WANT IT AT ONCE! 


Sickness may enter your house at any moment. 
time when 
ill. Then 
the opportunity is constantly offered to show your 
sympathy by the loan of some valuable contribution 


Be prepared! There is searcely ever a 
some relative, friend or neighbor is not 





FOR INVALIDS. 


You recall the reply of the boy to his mother, who 
telling him of the evil results of procrastination: 
‘* Well, mother, let’s eat the plum pudding tonight!” 

When you think seriously for a moment on the 
subject of Invalid Furniture, you will be similarly 
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one is quite ready for it the afternoon exer- 
cises in the hall are announced. Formal and 
informal speeches, music and retrospect, smiles 
and tears vary the program. 

The rocking-chairs move gently to and fro 
as the occupants are moved by story or song; 
not a gray head nods, not an eye grows dull, 
and whoever else may be thinking of the 
homeward journey the old people are certain 
to remain so long as there is any one to speak 
or sing to them. Possibly too much is said 
about the infirmities and misfortunes of age; 
old people are not more eager than young ones 
to be reminded of their disabilities. Deeply 
pathetic at this twenty-fifth anniversary was 
an allusion to the lack of respect for age 
in the present generation. How quickly the 
old faces saddened, how emphatic were the 
nods of approval, and one could easily see 
that in many homes in which these old people 
were finishing their years there were careless 
young hands and careless young hearts where 
there should be only the tenderest ministra- 
tions. But one can hardly believe—so kindly 
and freely were the attentions shown on this 
day—that in the homes of Charlemont the 
grandfathers and grandmothers are treated 
with anything but reverent consideration. 
Prominent among the managers of the Old 
Folks’ Association, and as enthusiastic as ever 
in all ‘asad works connected with this her old 
home, is Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, the well- 
known writer. About seven hundred people, 
old and young, were present at the anniver- 
sary gathering, and this attendance was not 


unusual in size. H. M. N. 
—_ 


I hold that a letter which is not mainly 
about the writer of it lacks the prime 
flavor.—Lowell’s Letters. 


Are You 
Weak and Tired 


If so, it is because of an unhealthy state 
of the blood, due to the changes in the at- 
mosphere, to the impurities accumulated 
in the system during the winter, and which 
have not been thrown off through the pores 
of the skin, as is the case in warmer 
weather. The first thing to do is to purify 


Hood s ood ? S Sarsa- 


parilla 


the system with ur 
Hood’s Sarsapa- ures 
rilla. By theuseof 

this standard blood 

purifier new life will soon be atone fe into 
the limbs. The appetite will be increased, 
the digestion improved, and the body 
thoroughly renovated and built up. No 
preparation ever received such unanimous 
praise, and no preparation ever accom- 
plished such wonderful cures of scrofula, 
salt rheum and other similar diseases. 


~ Hood’ Ss Pills are gentle, mild and effec tive. 
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to the comfort of the patient in the form of a piece of Invalid Furniture. 
Out of a single article of Invalid Furniture you can take ten times the price by 


letting its usefulness be extended to those about you. 


At the same time you are 


constantly protecting yourself against all emergencies in your own household. 
Send for Catalogue of latest patterns of Invalid Cabinet work, inclosing 4 cents 


postage if it is to go by mail. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


{ NEAR phe R.R. | 


BOSTON. 


STATION, ‘ 


Ere Seem ye 


| 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


With no signs of a boom anywhere, general 
trade continues to make a slow improvement. 
Returns from clearing houses from all parts 
of the country show a total of bank exchanges 
in the week ending Sept. 15 of $882,000,000. 
This is $79,000,000 larger than in the corre- 
sponding week one year ago and $73,000,000 
larger than in the preceding week. The ratio 
of gain in each instance is between nine and 
ten per cent. Moreover, at New York, where 
more than half of the total exchanges are 
made, the ratio of gain is only four or five per 
cent., while in the outside cities the ratio is 
from one to twenty-six per cent. As New 
York exchanges are materially influenced by 
speculation in shares and grain and cotton, it 
is obviously safer to take the exchanges of the 
outside cities as an indication of the measure 
of improvement in legitimate business. It is 
still noticeable that the South is gaining, by 
this method of comparison, rather more than 
other sections. 

The better demand for money continues and 
loans are slowly expanding. 

In the pig iron manufacture there is a 
marked improvement. On June 1 the esti- 
mated production was only 62,000 tons a week. 
Since then it has steadily increased until on 
Sept. 1 it stood at 151,000 tons. This is the 
largest production since July 1, 1893. More- 
over, during this advance in output, there has 
been no increase in visible stocks, but a mod- 
erate shrinkage, showing that the larger out- 
put has been obsorbed and was in response to 
legitimate demand. 

It is reported that the Amoskeag and Lan- 
caster mills, which have for months been pil- 
ing up goods in warehouses, have of late 
cleaned out entire lines of certain makes. It 
is the easier to believe these reports when it 
is seen how rapidly the stocks of print cloths 
are shrinking during the shut-down of the 
Fall River mills. From considerable more 
than 1,000,000 pieces, these stocks have fallen 
to 463,000 pieces. And this shrinkage has 
been in the face of advancing prices. It is 
worthy of note that these visible stocks fell 
off last week by 251,000 pieces, while the 
creased production at Fall River for that week 
was about 190,000 pieces. 


de- 


ey 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 14. 
Miss Child fitly expressed the warm wel- 

come with which many a heart was beating 
as she greeted Mrs. Capron returning from 
her tive years’ work in Chicago to a permanent 
home in Boston. The later experience in 
training Christian workers, after the long 
missionary life in India, only adds power and 
helpfulness to her ever suggestive words. 

One line of the hymn first sung, ‘ Thou 
Lamb of Calvary,” and a single Scripture verse 
beginning, ‘But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet,’’ furnished the theme 
for Mrs. Capron’s remarks as she spoke of a 
place sacred to individual prayer. She al- 
luded to a small room in her India home, 
most remote from the outside bustling life, to 
a little rattan folding chair which used to be 
put into her cart as she was setting out for 
her tours, to hints she once gave toa gradu- 
ating class (one of them afterwards said she 
had found a little triangular space behind an 
open door, where no eye but God’s could see 
her), to all that may be shut out, and to the 
great presence which may pervade the little 
retreat. 

Missionaries in China were especially men- 
tioned, and Miss Kyle gave a brief account of 
Miss Morrill, who writes from Paotingfu of 
“the blessedest work under the sun,’ and 
of Miss Gould as she fulfills the hope of her 
mother, who, insending out her only daughter, 
said, ‘I have never been able to give what I 
wanted to for foreign missions; I will try now 
to see what I can do without for foreign mis- 
sions. 

Mention was made of the recent news from 
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Aintab and Marash, the arrest of native pro- 
fessors in the colleges there and of the present 
burden of the missionaries at those stations. 
Mrs. Schneider, from her personal acquaint- 
ance, spoke of the value of some of these pro- 
fessors in the work and of the efficient presi- 
dent of Aintab College, Dr. Fuller, and re- 
joiced that old Vartena, now more than ninety 
years of age, still lives to pray for them all. 
Mrs. Billings called attention to the circu- 
lating library recently started by the board, 
and to the aid which individuals and societies 
may gain by the use of it. Petitions for the 
various objects mentioned were interspersed, 
and Mrs. Capron uttered the final word as to 
the power of intercessory prayer and the value 
of time to pray for ourselves and for others. 
—__ 
Harvard U niversity has selected a univer- 
sity physician. His first and more formal 
duties will be to inquire into every case of 
sickness among the students as soon as he 
hears of it, and to see that the sick man is 
being properly attended. He will not, him- 
self, it is understood, act as the man’s pbysi- 
cian, but he is expected to see that the student 
secures a competent doctor, and that he has 
everything which it is needful for him to have 
in the way of nursing, medicines and health- 
ful surroundings. He will look after the 
sanitary conditions of the college buildings. 
He will see that any rooms which may have 
been tainted by a case of contagious disease 
are properly fumigated. He will attend to 
the isolation of any such case, and it will be 
his place to judge of the advisability of remov- 
ing a patient from a college room toa hospital. 
Ventilation, everything in fact, which con- 
cerns the heaith of the university and of its in- 
dividual members, will be under his oversight 
and direction. But, most important of all, he 
will advise men who are remiss as students 
because of vices that they must reform, and 


show them how to do it from the stand point of | 
' 


a physician. 
a a 


A settlement of Chicago University stu- 
dents is about to begin to live in the tene- 
ment districts near the stockyards. 


Lamps and Dinner Sets, 


Never were our departments more exten- 
sive and attractive than now. 

In the Dinner Set Department (3d floor) 
will be seen the best productions of the 
Waterloo potteries, Doultons, Wedgewoods, 
Mintons, the Royal Worcester, Haviland, 
and the domestic brands. 

The old blue Chinas, Dresden Meissen 
Onion, the genuine Canton China, the Eng- 
lish Blue Willow, and the Brown Westhead 
blue landscape Sylvan, in sets or parts of 
sets, as required. Move than 200 kinds of 
Dinner Sets to choose from, costing from 
$8 up to $800 per set. 

Old Blue Canton Hall Seats, and an ex 
tensive exhibit of China Umbrella and Cane 
Holders. 

Jardiniéres and Pedestals from the ordi- 
nary to the large and costly, gleaned from 
every pottery- making country. 





The Lamp Department (gallery floor) is | 
especially full, having more than 500 kinds | 


to choose from, from the ordinary to the 
costly Parlor and Library, with beautiful 
Silk Shades adapted to surroundings. 

The Glass Department (2d floor) has the 
new and beautiful designs, both foreign and 
domestic, adapted to Wedding Gifts. 

All prices marked in plain figures, and in 


duced tariff. 


Jones, McDutlee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


Wholesale and Retail, 


120 FRANKLIN. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro=Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 

40,000 Physicians. 

Ask your family physician 
about it. He is our best testi- 
monial, For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

‘“*How to Get Free Sample.” 


I. O. Woodruff & Co.. 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York ¢ =. 








: soe | GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. | 
accordance with the conditions of the re- | 


Financial. 





You Are Losing 
if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 


: Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationulist. 


OM 


NVESTMENTS. 











VE 
NE 
HOME | 


Send for NVESTME 


CJ BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Boston. 














e CHEQUE ~- 

THE CHEQUES OF THE (# FOUR BANK, 
LONDON, have been used by trave und remit 
te ts over Twenty Years. They ibsolutely 
SECURE, NEGOTIABLE, CONVE? T. SATIS 

FACTORY. Are issued iv amou ts from £J up 

wards. 15,00 Agents cash them in all parts of the 
world. Also Hotels, Tradesmen, &e. Send for de 
scriptive aah FREDERICK W. PERKY, 

V1 Agent, 2 Wa.1St., New York. 
i 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


% GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of #100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’ 
134 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas 


FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES -:2224 


Hy for References. 
0 pe nba TACOMA INVESTMENT 00. ATACOMA, ee 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 








| GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
| VERTISINGC COLUMNS 


MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 


| GATIONALIST. 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents.) 





PENFLELD—M A\RTIN—In Brooks Vale, Ct., Sept. 12, 
Rev. Thornton B, Penfield and Martha M. Martin. 

sCHAUFFLER—BOSWELL—In Geneva, Switzerland, 
sept. 5, Dr. Wiliam G. Schauffler of Beirut, Syria, and 
Lilian M. Boswell. 





~ Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
widitional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 





BRIGHAM—In Topeka, Kan., Sept. 5, Mrs. Mary A. H., 
wife of F. A. Brigham of Riverside, R. L, aged 51 
yrs., 10 mos., 19 dys. . 

EDDY—Suddenly, of heart failure, in a hunting camp 
in the Rocky Mountains, Sept. 4, anaes Alfred Edd 
of Leavenworth, Kan., ayed 60 yrs. He was a promi- 
nent member of the First Church and influential in 
both municipal and State reforms. 

OLMSTEAD—In Cambridge, Sept. 13, Charlotte A., wife 
ot Rev. Charles Olmstead, pastor of Pilgrim Church, 
aged 35 yrs. 


NATHAN P, COBURN. 

By the death of Nathan P. Coburn the Eliot Church of 
Newton has lost another of its prominent members. 

He died on Aug. 25, last, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. He had been a member of Eliot Uhurch for more 
than twenty-five years, and was one of the best knuwn 
and respected citizeus of Newton. He commenced his 
business career as an employé of the late well-known 
Lee Claflin of Hopkinton, and when that gentleman 
retired from business more than fifty years ago a new 
tirm was organized, consisting of ex-Governor Claflin 
and Mr. Coburn, which co-partnership has existed under 
different forms, und with these two parties always 
members, for more than forty-seven years. The co- 
partnership dissolved Jan. 1, 1891, and since that time 
Mr. Coburn had retired from active business. Mr. 
Coburn was largely engaged in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, and was also connected in various 
business enterprises in Boston and Newton. He was 
also well known and respected for his integrity and 
business sagacity, as well as his good judgment upon 
all matters engaging his attention. 

Ever since he has been a resident of Newton he has 
taken an active interest in all public matters, although 
declining to hold any public office whatever. He has 
always been a very generous contributor to the various 
benevolent and char‘table objects connected with the 
Congregational denominatiou and the general cause of 
education. 

At the time the Eliot Church edifice was burned he 
was one of the first contributors to subscribe 35,000 for 
the erection of a new church edifice. During the entire 
period of his business life he was always ready to assist 
worthy young men in business, and very many of our 
business men owe their success to the advice and 
material aid that from time to time he rendered to 
them. No object of Christian charity or benevslence 
could be suggested to him but that, if it met with his 
approval, he would give as he thought it his duty to do. 
Among his many benefactions pervaps the most con- 
spicuous was the generous gift of $50,000 to establish 
and maintain a library at Colorado Coilege. By his will 
he gave something over $100,000 to various charitable 
and benevolent institutions and associations, and some- 
thing over $200,000 to his immediate relatives. 

He was au earnest, devout, Christian man,and seemed 
to regard the property which he accumulated as in his 
hands as a steward for his Master, and to do with it as 
he believed he would aperore- His death will be a very 
great loss, not only to the Eliot Church but to the city 
of Newton. His example and his career are certainly 
worthy of imitation on the part of our wealthy Chris- 
tian men, who should hold their property as stewards 
todo with it the greatest possible good to benefit and 
make the world better. He left no children and his 
widow survives him, 


JANE ELIZABETH PUTNAM, 

The announcement of the death of Mrs. Futnam, the 
wife of Mr, Granville B, Putnam of Boston, at Pigeon 
Cove on Sept. 8 will bring a sense of loss to every one 
who knew her, for *‘none knew her but to love her.” 

Her life naturally divides itself into three parts. The 
first was spent in the home of her youth in Amherst. 
She was the daughter of Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, president 
of Amherst College. The influences of such parents 
and of such surroundings in that beautitul valley made 
their lifelong impression upon her character. Then fol 
lowed the lite of activity—her womanhood. These years 
were spent in Boston after her marriage, and her help- 
ful service is especially remembered in Shawmut 
Church and in connection with the Children’s, Friend 
Society and in the Woman’s Board of Missions. Her 
heart was in every good cause and she was always will- 
ing to deny herself tor the good of others. The last 
makes another and distinct period in her life—whbile she 
was walking in the shadows of mental and bodily in- 
tirmity. The clouds which at first came down sodarkly 
upon her mind lifted and she was enabled to enjoy 
very much. But she still felt her exposure and likea 
wounded bird would hide herself. For years she held 
concealed the secret disease which was eating away her 
life, but she endured with true Christian fortitude the 
slow process of decline. 

We think of herin all her life as a woman of rare 
mold, of a tine nature, of delicate taste, keenly appreci- 
itive of the best and most beautiful things of the world 
She loved flowers. She loved music. She loved poetry. 
She loved the Bible. She was a constant reader of two 
“reat books, nature and revelation, and in this was a 
true child of her father. Much she enjoyed, every year, 
the alternate change between seashore and country, 
-from the cottage by the sea, which she loved as her 
summer home, where she could hear the ceaseless 
voice of the ocean, to the rural home in West Newton, 
where she could watch the changing hues of the bright 
foliage in autumn and listen to the songs of birds in the 
opening spring. 

She was a woman of strong character. Though so 
gentle in all her ways, she had deep convictions, and, 
though having positive tikes and dislikes, was always 
charitable. She delighted in the privileges of worship, 
ind, a8 a responsive listener, was an inspiration to her 
pastor and an encouragement to him in her expressed 
words of interest. In the thought of these iast years 
the mystery comes back to us, why one so lovely and 
seeming to need least of all such discipline was made'to 
pass under such shadows, through such sufferings? But 
“God doth not afflict willingly.” * What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt know hereafter.’ 
“Him that overcometh, I will make a pillar in the tem- 
ple of my God.” 





NEVER were the crockery shops with so attractive 
exhibits as the present season, and the reduced 
tariff is made effective in this branch of trade; the 
reduction in cost is from ten to fifteen per cent. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton exbibit an extensive 


pening this week. 
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EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands _ | 
of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 
Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials: 


But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ** KENTUCKY” (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘““BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 

‘* BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
‘“*DAVIS-CHAMBERS" (Pittsburgh). 
‘** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
‘‘FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a pound of cvlor to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 


sell them, the best painters use them, 


A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book. on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Stree ts, Boston 


385, 


‘“ JEWETT " (New York). 


‘* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

**MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

‘** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER "’ (New York). 

** UNION " (New York). 












It is conceded that they are the best, and cheapest in the end. Send fora Descrip- 
tive Price-List and learn how these half-hose are constructed so as to 


FIT SO NICELY AND WEAR SO LONG. ; 


Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the makers, 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 





SAVED=— 


00900000000000900000080000 
——MONEY 


AND 


Halt-Hose. 


TRADE mamK 








The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 





The ‘‘SIMPLEX”’ 1s the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest av; ‘icating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the .-einal writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
save its cost over and ayain in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ,$3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


| Westminster, 


ENG Whittington 
HAL St. Michaels 
CLOCKS 


Chimes. 


Also Clocks striking the hours and half-hours 
only, for One Hundred Dollars and upward.s 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 








IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
the Congregationaiist. 





“ew we Tn 
A Teeth Saver 
The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush. 


Jse it and you will wonder why 
nobody thought of it before. Like 
allother greatinventions, it's “an 
application of good sense to a com- 
mon want.” It’s the only brush 
that cleans between the teeth. In 
use, follow direciions. Universally ap- 
proved by dentists. Sold every- 
where, or 35. by mail, postpaid. 

A handsome and instructive little book free on request 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass, 












A.M. Eames & Co, 


Carriage 
Wheels. 


Light Wheels of Best Grades 


a Speciali,. alse 


Wagon and Cart Wheels, 








Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 


7 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Two sizes § Size A holding 13 numbers, 
* ?) Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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Notices and Societies. 
and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
ted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line), 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individuat wants, etc. 


Relt 


are mser 


ious 


NOTICES. 

308STON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept 24, 
0A. M. Topic, The Good Citizenship Movement in the 
Yy. P. 8. C. E. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at Il A.M. 

NORFOLK CONFERENCE, 
changed because of dedication of 
Sept. 25 


Campello, Sept. 26. Date 
Brockton City Hall, 


NORTH aoe A GENERAL AS8S0CIATION, Valley 
City, Sept. 

WORCESTER CEN TRAL CONFER 
Worcester, Oct, 16. 


FALL MEETINGS. 
Additions or changes should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible 


Nt Kr, Centrai Church, 


Oregon, Salem, 
Utah, ark City, 
Wisconsin, Beloit, 
California, (Girass Valley, 
Colorado, Longmont, 
North Carolina, McLeansville, 
California, South, Los Angeles, 
Nebraska, Neligh, 
Connecticut, South Norwalk, 
BENE VOL ENT SOCIETIES. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented jn Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ForR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregavone! House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8, Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

liss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; ity office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C, Building. pene may 
be sent to either of the a offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York C hag 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Sec retary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and a 
Soc sy and New West Education Commission.) KE. A. 
Studl Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Bceten, and 15 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCLETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, dD. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretar . Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational He ‘ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Counce Ms 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, pare 62. Secretary, Rey Whittlesey, 
New ‘Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. x. Forbes, Hart: 
ford, Ct, FORM OF A BE QUES 1 bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws ef the State af Connecticut) (here insert the 
b : be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relie of, as 

the vesolution of the National Council of the 
} United States at its session 


c 
T mesday, Oct, 2 
We vdnesday, Oct. 3. 
Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
Monday, 


Oct, 15. 
Tue sday, Nov. 20. 


ed sin 

eqational Chure 

n Chicago in October, 

PHE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup 

PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso 

ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 

isters, Carefal attention will be given to applications 

from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre 

gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B, RICE, Sec- 
retary. 


hes of the 
ISS6. 


BosTON SKAMAN’'S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; eh: mpel. 287 Hanover S8t.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 5 Nic kerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. EXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., 

(FEOF WOULD, Treasures. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congreg ation: il House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; eee temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CuaRies if TRASK, President. 
Rev. V STITT, Secretary. 
Ww. C. STU RGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more espectally in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help. allchurches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, - dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P, 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


President. 
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LEOMINSTER, MASS.—The Orthodox Congregational 
Church will give a reception at the church to their pas- 
tor and his wife, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. George R. W. Scott, 
on the twenty-fifth annive rsary of their marriage, Sept. 
22, 1894, from'six to eight o’clock. All their friends will 
receive a cordial welcome. 
be sent. 

CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
oP oiie 8, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
WwW . Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





THE 
Don’t believe imitations “just as good,” 
same as.” 


people’s remedy for pain—Pond’s Extract. 
“or the 


THE scrofulous taint which may have been in 
your blood for years may be thoroughly expelled by 
giving Hood’s Sarsaparilla a trial. 


THE STAGE AND THE PULPIT.—An interview was 
recently obtained the same day by a noted journalist 
of a leading divine and an actress of conceded abil- 
ity and popularity. Both noticed the journalist to 
be suffering from cold and cough, and in extending 
their sympathies both happened to mention the 
same anda well-known remedy-—Adamson’s Balsam. 
The moral is obvious. 


COMPARTMENT CARS ON THE PGNNSYLVANIA LIM- 
ITED.—The American people of today are the best 
travelers in the world, They require the best ac- 
commodations, and it is the aim of the railroads 
and the sleeping car lines to supply them. Many 
people desire exclusiveness in their accommoda- 
tions, which has heretofore been provided in the 
drawing and state rooms. The demand for the 
drawing-rooms is increasing, and in order to meet 
it the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has added 
to the already comprehensive and complete equip- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Limited a compartment 
ear. This car, finished in the usually luxurious 
style of the limited cars, contains two large draw- 
ing-rooms and seven state-rooms. ‘The drawing- 
rooms contain a section and one lower berth, the 
state-rooms one section. Koth have complete and 
individual lavatory arrangements. In this car one 
may enjoy all the privacy of a hotel room and travel 
almost as much secluded as in a private car. The 
Pennsylvania Limited, leaving New York every day 
at 10 A. M., Philadelphia 12.20 noon, Washington 
10.30 A. M., Baltimore 11.40 A. M., and arriving at 
Chicago 9 A. M. next day is the only perfectly ap- 
pointed limited express running between the East- 
ern cities and Chicago. For tickets and informa- 
tion apply to agent Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 205 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





To Cure 
The Earache 


No formal invitations will | 





quickly cease. 
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MINCE MEAT 
Two large pies are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 
For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 

MERRELL-SOULE CoO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











Since 1861 I have been a a 
great sufferer from catarrh. 
I tried Ely’s Cream Balm 
and to all appearances am 
cured. Terrible headaches 


Srom which Thad long suf- 
Seredaregone.—W. J. Hitch- 


cock, Late Major U. 8. VoL& 
A, A. Gen., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Kestores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 


Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
EL id SROTHERS, ¢ 56 6 Warren Street, New York. 


Saturate a piece of cotton 
with Pain-Killer and place 
it in the ear. The pain will 
To cure tooth- 





ache, place the cotton in the hollow 
of the tooth, and bathe the face with 


PAIN-KILLER 


This good old remedy will cure any ache or pain 


that ever attacked the old or young. 


Every household 


should have a bottle of Pain-Killer with which to meet 


such emergencies. 


Sold everywhere. 


The quantity has been 


doubled but the price remains the same. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 


Sole Proprietors, 
PRN QQRRONROARRARAN NAAR AAAAQN ATA OH 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





USE DURKEE’‘S 
SALAD DRESSING’ 
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HER PRIVATE LIFE 


How Little We Know’ of Each 
Other’s | Affairs. 


Troubles and Trials Which We Keep 
To Ourselves. 


Some Good Reasons Why it is Wise to Tell 
Our Experiences. 

\ story of great suffering comes from 
Middlesex, Vt. Mrs. B. A. Stockwell, a well- 
known lady residing there, has endured the 
most intense agony from headaches. She 
continued to suffer frightfully without obtain- 
ing relief. Finally a friend who had recovered 
from a similar complaint told her just what 
to do to be cured. 

She is now well and wants every suffering 
woman to know about it. Here is her re- 
markable letter: 

“About a year and a half ago, 
“T hada time of very severe headaches, which, 
while they lasted, were so bad that I could 
not situp. They lasted from one to two days, 
generally two, and. after I got over them I 
was completely prostrated. I tried many 
remedies but could not find anything to re- 
lieve me. I became fearfully discouraged 
and down-hearted and feared I should never 
get well. 








” 


she says, 





4 
MRS. B. A. STOCKWELL, 


“T finally began the use of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy and in a 
very short time was much better. [ am now 
entirely cured thanks to this wonderful medi- 
cine. I desire to recommend it to every one 
who is suffering from any complaint for I 
know that it will cure them.” 

People everywhere are suffering from dis- 
ease when if they would use Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy they might 
be cured. If you, reader, have headache, 
pain in any part, or any symptom of nervous 
or chronic disease take this great remedy and 
you will be made perfectly well. It is the 
discovery of Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the most successful specialist 
in curing nervous and chronic diseases. He 
can be consulted free, personally or by letter. 


[ WIS. 98 LYE 





(PATENTED) 

The strongest and purest Lye 
made, Unlike other L’ it being 
a fine powder and in a can 
with removable li the contents 
are always ready for use, ‘1 
make the best perfumed Hard Sc 


in 20 minutes without boiling, 
It is the best for cleansing waste 
pi disinfecting sinks, closeta, 
bottles, paints, trees, etc, 
PENNA. SALT M’?F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





The Congregationalist 


EDUCATION. 

—— Prof. H. Morse Stephens, M. A., of Cam- 
bridge, Eng., a graduate of Oxford, one of 
the most scholarly and preminent of the 
younger English historians, noted chiefly for 
his history of the French Revolution, has ac- 
cepted his election to the position of profes- 
sor of modern history at Cornell University. 
Hereafter the students at Amherst Col- 
lege will be required to attend but one service 
on Sunday—the morning preaching service. 
‘Required attendance at one service sufti- 
ciently emphasizes the conviction of the col- 
lege that it is the duty of every student to 
attend divine worship and to hear instruction 
from God’s Word. The second Sunday serv- 
ice, vespers, a half-hour’s service of music, 
prayer and Bible reading at five o’clock, which 
is immediately followed by the class prayer 
meetings, will be continued, not as an institu- 
tional requirement, but for those members of 
the college who may wish to attend such a 
service of praise and prayer” is the phrasing 
of the ofticial announcement. 





—— The pioneer Congregational! school of 

Utah is Salt Lake Academy, which has played 
an important part in the development of the 
New West. It is now to drop its lower de- 
partments and advance to college work. The 
much desired union college with the Presby- 
terians could not be realized, to the regret of 
both, but it is hoped that the plan may yet 
be carried out. Salt Lake College has called 
to its presidency Rev. H. K. Warren, for the 
past five years president of Gates College, 
Nebraska. Rev. W. H. Tibbals, who was for 
several years a professor in Park College, Mis- 
souri, Professor Kenasten, late of Howard 
University, and Miss E. C, Fitzgerald, for- 
merly of Salt Lake Academy, have been se- 
lected as the teaching force. The college will 
open Sept. 17. 
Science Hall, built by Dr. D. K. Pear- 
sons of Chicago for Yankton College, was 
dedicated Wednesday, Sept. 5, Rev. D. B. 
Nichols of Yankton making the dedicatory 
address. The wife and children of the late 
President Ward, who literally gave his for- 
tune and his life to the institution, were 
among the most interested participators. The 
building is one of the finest of its kind in the 
Northwest, and will do not a little toward 
meeting the demands which the increasing 
number of students has been making upon 
the college. President Free may well take 
courage and go forward. Yankton itself con- 
tributed $25,000 to meet the conditions upon 
which the gift was secured. There are two 
additions to the teaching force—Mrs. Stoffer 
of Chicago in the conservatory and Miss 
Seavoyd of Danvers, Mass., a graduate of 
Smith College, in the Yankton Academy. 





—— Another good thing has been put on 
foot at the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama by 
Booker T. Washington. In addition to the 
regular work of the school in giving normal 
and industrial training to nearly 700 young 
men and women, and the holding of the Tus- 
kegee Negro Conference in the winter which 
brings together nearly 1,000 of the common 
people to consider their condition, Mr. Wash- 
ington now throws the doors of the institution 
open for ten days in August for the Tuskegee 
Summer Assembly, which brings together 
the leaders, especially ministers, teachers, 
business and professional men with their wives, 
for lectures, discussions, recreation, etc., now 
in progress, and these are some of the subjects 
discussed: The Use and Abuse of Property, 
Relation Between Religion and Morality, Hy- 
giene in the Home, The Best Method of Mak- 
ing Butter, The Negro Ministry: Its Needs, 
Fireside Reading, How to Improve the Soil, 
How to Teach History, What Is the Basis of 
Church Union? 





[oon re ae 

A man is a kind of inverted thermometer, 
the bulb uppermost and the column of self- 
valuation is all the time going up and down. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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FAIR FACES 
Disfigured by Eruptions 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


“Some years ¥ 
ago, Lwas ina @ 
terrible condi- © 
tion with a hu- oj 
mor, Or erup- @ 
tion, which 0 
broke out all ° 
over my face 03 
and body. See- OF 
ing the testi- oO: 
mony of others @§ 
as to the effi- O§% 
: eacy of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla in like cases, 1 concluded. 9 
to give this medicine a trial, and the 8% 
result was a thorough cure, no sign of Ag 
the complaint making its appearance 9 
since. I have no hesitation in reeom- 0 
mending Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for any 
kind of skin disease.”’—J. W. DEAN, 
Moss Point, Miss. 


: 

Ja Th ill 
Ayer’s ons, Sarsaparilla 3 
Admitted at the World’s Fair bd 
200020000000000000000000: 


"For Baby’s Skin 











Hair use 
f \ \a. 

Cuticura Soap 
The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. For 
distressing eruptions, pimples, blackheads, 
scalp irritations, dry, thin, and falling hair, 
red, rough hands, chafings, simple rashes, 
and blemishes of childhood, it is absolutely 
incomparable. Mothers and nurses pro- 
nounce it the only perfect baby soap. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTER 
DxvG@ AND CHEM, Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
kar “All About Baby’s Skin,” mailed free. 





POSSESSES WVVS555592 
o 


Grand National Prize at Paris, 


COLL) 






& 

% of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE. 

/ QUINA-LAROCHE, © 
¥ = % 
%, 9 4 
4 a 4% 
% ie g 
4 nyt y, 
¥2 % 
% HIGHLY For f 
% ENDORSED Stomach 4 
% bythe medical affections, % 
% taculty of ram Loss of Ap- @ 
% Parts. An rrp petite,Men- Q 
% agreeable and fim p aey ate tal Depres- % 
% nighly effica- sior., Poor- % 
es é ss ness of the % 
% clousRemedy. Blood, y 
%, London Feverand ¢ 
% Lancet. Ague, y, 
4 Retarded % 
% Con vales- 4 
% cence. , 
% PARIS: 22 rue Drowt, =f 
% E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THE U.S. 7 
% 30 North WilliamSt,N.Y. % 
< » 
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DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 

New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from al! other 
devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

Drum in WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 

position, Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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It is a cold, hard, business fact that NOW is 
pre-eminently the time to buy carpets. 

The new tariff just about cuts the old duty in 
two on all sorts of foreign floor coverings, and 
the inevitable result has been 


A Drop in Prices. 


We have made a SPECIAL reduction in Eng- 
lish Wiltons and Brussels, and on Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets. 


"" BALL STOCK, 


which we are now showing, is unequaled in this 
city. It not only includes the regular patterns of 
aul leading mills, both in this country and abroad, 
but an exquisite array of PRIVATE DESIGNS, 
obtainable nowhere else. 

The four points on which we lay stress are 
these: Variety, style, quality, price; especially at 


PRICE. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


this juncture, 


WASHINGTON STREET, 
Opp. Boylston Street. 

















FLOATS= 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 
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DEMAND POND’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID 
ALL IMITATIONS. 


FOR 


Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
Bruises 
Catarrh 
Burns 
Colds 





FAC-SIMILE OF 
BOTTLE WITH 


BUFF WRAPPER. 
Piles and 


USE frm, 
PONDS 
EXTRACT 


IT WILL CURE. 














A SELECTION FROM 


G. P Putnam’s Sons’ Announcements. 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. (Now Complete.) 


Each play is in a separate volume, 3} x 5 inches, priuted from new type. 
The text is unabridged, and conforms to the latest scholarly edi- 
tions. Complete in 40 volumes with 500 illustrations by Frank 
Howard. Garnet cloth, each 40 cents; per set, 40 volumes in box, 
$16.00; full leather, gilt top, each (in a box) 75 cents; per set, 40 
volumes in box, $30.00. 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


A Concise Account of the War in the United States of America between 
1861 and 1865. By JOHN CODMAN ROPEs, author of ‘ The Army 
Under Pope,” * The First Napoleon,” etc. To be complete in three 
parts, with comprehensive maps and battle plans. Each part will 
be complete in itself and will be sold separately. Part I. Narrative 
of Events to the Opening of the Campaign of 1862. With 5 maps. 


8vo, $1.50. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, 
Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, Commerce and Manners, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Sy various writers. Ed- 
ited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C. L., Sometime Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. To be completed 1n six volumes. Per vol., $3.50. 
Vol. Il.—From the Accession of Edward the First to the Death 

of Richard Ill. 


TENNYSON. 
His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
12mo, $2.00. 
THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. 


Political, Sociological, Religious and Literary. Collected, edited, and 
chronologically arranged by MONCURE DANIEL CONWAY. In course 
of publication. Vol.Il.nearly ready. Four volumes, royal octavo, 
gilt tops, uniform with the editor’s ‘Life of Paine.” Price per 
volume, $2.50. 


These volumes are sold separately. 


PEAK AND PRAIRIE. 


From a Colorado Sketch-Book. By ANNA FULLER, author of “ Pratt 
Portraits,” ‘A Literary Courtship,” etc. 16mo, cloth, uniform 
with “A Literary Courtship,” with a frontispiece by Louis Loeb, 


$1.00 
A LITERARY COURTSHIP. 


Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. By ANNA FULLER, author of 
‘Pratt Portraits.’’ Fourth Edition. 12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 
PRATT PORTRAITS. 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. By ANNA FULLER. Third edi- 
tion. 16mo, paper, 50 vents; cloth, $1.00. 


Descriptive prospectuses of the “ Siory of the Nations,” the “ Heroes of the Na- 
tions,” “* The Ariel Shakespeare” and quarterly “ Notes,” giving full descriptions 
of the season's publications, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London. 
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